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The crowd watches the weighing up of the loads at the elevator at 
Alleman. This picture was taken after the lowa contest. Grimmius is 
weighing in. 
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A group of huskers. Bottom row—Fries, 
Cox, Rickelman, Crego; middle row—Colton 
and Joe Grimmius; top row—Curley and Ben 
Grimmius, 
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Archer and Dinklage, 
huskers from Nebraska. 








Fred Stanek, 
of Webster 
County, lowa, 
champion corn 
husker of the |} 
middle west. 
This is the way 
he does it. 








Mansfield and Niehaus, 
representatives of Illinois in 
the contest. 























Ben Grimmius, 
Jr., lowa cham- 
pion 1924. 
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one-man corn-picking outfit husked three times as fast as the best pickers. 




















““# OWA WINS MID-WEST CHAMPIONSHIP See Page 9 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 
, » thru to win the 
championship from the corn huskers from 





ing rural thievery. 











Homes Department on 


thru the experiment station at 


INDIANA The 





of the first meeting of the 


President ¢ ‘oolidge. 


former member of 
*, staff at Washington and 
acting as Washington correspond- 
ent for several farm papers. 





VOICE OF THE 

FARM on page 10 is especially 
interesting this week. ‘ 
guments on corn hygking, 
» McNary Haugen bill and 


grain merger letter. 
i * Jetters criticising our stand 
» two from county 


ye been published 





) An rane r of folks 
writing in to get e 





them out on re ques 
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Belt Work Now 


Good, Fast Field Work Later 


OTHING can beat the 
McCormick- Deering 
Tractor for all-around use- 
fulness on the farm. It is ready 
for a dozen drawbar, jobs and 
a dozen belt jobs, and it has 
a third purpose—it delivers 
power direct to the mechanism 
of machines it is pulling in the 
field. Drawbar, belt—and the 


power take-off. 


run by power take-off from 
the McCormick- Deering 
Tractor. Be ready for the up- 
to-date method of harvesting. 


The tractor binder is but one 
example. Remember that the 
tractor must always work 
with farm machines, and keep 
in mind that the makers of the 
McCormick-Deering are also 
the makers of the standard line 
of field and belt machines. 





The job of the McCormick- 
Deering Tractor is to put 


the farm on the modern dou- 
ble-time basis. 





Power and machine are made 
to work together to the very 
best advantage. 


It replaces Right now 


high-priced man labor, all 


through the year. 


are one of those who will in- 
vest in a tractor for belt work 
this winter, look ahead to next 
harvest and mark the fact that 
there is a new McCormick- 
Deering Tractor Binder, cut- 
ting 10-ft. swaths, made to be 





you can prove the stationary 
efficiency of the McCormick- 
Deering (15-30 or 10-20) on 
the winter belt work. You 
will find this tractor simple, 
easy to handle, with ample 
power, and economical to run. 
See the McCormick-Deering 
dealer,or write us for acatalog. 


So if you 
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Arrow Tee-Steel Posts and 
Zinc Insulated Fence give 
you the longest lasting and 
lowest cost fence in years 
of service that you can 
build. 


Every wire uniformly insu- 
lated against rust by 40 to 
100 per cent more zinc, 


—and every post firmly 
rooted into the ground with 
a big arrow shaped anchor 
plate. Railroad rail design 
—strong—sturdy. Easy to 
drive. Easy to attach every 
line wire. 


Sold by good 
dealers everywhere, 
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Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
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Olde-Tan leather produced bg 
throughout America for 


superiority. is 
manufaeturer who follows every step from the 
Faw-hide to the completed harness. 
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offer and the Olde-Tan metal-to-metal harness. 
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GETTING RID OF THE SNEAK THIEF 


How the Vigilantes of Pioneer Days Put Down Horse Thieves and Bandits 





to the pasture on the side road 

to look over his hogs or his 
eattle, and find when he gets there 
that he is short two or three truck- 
Joads. A squawking at the chicken 
house may wake him up in the 
night, and send him out, only to 
find that half or all of his flock 
is gone, and to hear the distant 
chug of an automobile mocking 
him. He may find the harness 
gone from its hook in the morning ; 
tools may be missing. In facet, al- 
most anything that is not nailed 
down has a habit of leaving with- 


T ‘otte a farmer may go over 





local protective associations. 


STOP THIEF! 


Since the day of hard roads and the motor truck has come, farm- 
ers have suffered greatly from organized thievery. A gang may 
raid a chicken house at night, and be miles away by morning. Live- 
stock of all kinds, farm machinery, even household goods, have been 
stolen while the owner was away from home or sound asleep. 

How can these depredations be checked? There is an answer in 
the early history of the vigilante associations of the middle-west, in 
the work of the Anti-Horse Thief Associations, and in the work of 
In a series of articles, of which this is 
the first, these methods will be described. The accompanying article 
tells of the bandits that infested the frontier sixty and seventy years 
ago, and how they were driven out. 


therefore, understandable, even tho 
these acts sometimes unfortunately 
resulted in the persecution of inno- 
cent men. The first outbreak of 
the Iron Hills Vigilantes came 
along in the spring of 1857. At 
that time, it was said, there had 
been fifteen murders in the county 
since its organization and only one 
killer had been punished. Accord- 
ingly, when Alex. Grifford went 
out hunting with John Ingle and 
came back without him, and Ingle’s 
body was found a short time later 
with a bullet thru his head, the 
people were a little slow to admit 








out notice on a dark night. 

The auto truck bandits and the automobile 
thieves are on the job. Good roads and fast 
ears have made thievery on a wholesale scale a 
profitable business in many parts of the corn 
belt. Farmers are asking each other how these 
depredations may be stopped. 

They can be stopped. This is not the first 
time the corn belt has had such troubles. Back 
in the pioneer days, horse thieves, counterfeit- 
ers, rovers and vagabonds of all sorts over-ran 
the country, but their end came. Vigilantes, 
regulators and anti-horse thief associations 
stopped the work of these men and drove them 
from the country. 


Getting Ideas From Our Grandfathers 

It may be worth while for the farmers of to- 
day to look back and see how their fathers and 
grandfathers met and checked this earlier wave 
of lawlessness. There may be some ideas in 
their methods that ean be applied to present 
conditions. 

The record of the historian of that day is 
that along the Mississippi, in the older settled 
parts of Lowa, there was plenty of trouble from 
1835 on with the riffraff that seem to travel 
with the frontier. The fight against the dom- 
ination of these scoundrels reached high points 
in the Bellevue war of 1840, and the series of 
lynchings in 1857, when twenty-two men in 
Iowa had mob justice meted out 


Bellevue to attend the supreme court at Daven- 
port, and didn’t show up again. 

Nothing was heard of the man until after 
the battle of Pea Ridge, in the Civil war. Then 
one of his bondsmen heard from a neighbcr of 
his in the Ninth Iowa Infantry that Washburn 
was a major in a Missouri regiment. The bonds- 
man, who made the trip down to army head- 
quarters, found that Washburn was considered 
a very valuable officer by the commanding 
general, Curtis, and that he had distinguished 
himself particularly in recent battles. He ae- 
cordingly made arrangements with Washburn 
and his fellow officers to put up a sum equal 
to the bond, and at the same time went back to 
Iowa with a petition to the governor, asking 
that Washburn be pardoned. The pardon went 
thru, and at the next session of the legislature 
a bill was passed relieving the bondsmen of all 
liability. 

It was particularly unfortunate that in a 
number of the counties on the frontier the offi- 
cers of the courts seemed to be linked up with 
the bandits, and in some cases prominent horse 
thieves held down jobs as deputy sheriffs or 
justices. It will be. reealled that William 
Browne, the head of the Bellevue gang, was 
himself a justice at the time he was killed. 

Such outbreaks as those of the Tron Hills 
Vigilantes in Jackson county, in 1857, are, 


that Grifford might be brought to 
justice by the usual processes of law. A mob 
marched into the town of Andrew, where the 
county jail was then situated, broke down the 
doors, brought Grifford ‘out and hanged him. 
He confessed to the crime before he died. An 
even bolder exploit took place some six weeks 
later. 

Three years before, a man named Barger had 
killed his wife. He had had several trials and 
succeeded in stringing out the legal proeeed- 
ings over the three-year period. Finally he was 
given a change of venue to Clinton county and 
was put in jail at Dewitt, On the 28th of May, 
fifty Jackson county men started out for De- 
witt in broad daylight, took Barger out of jail, 


brought him back to Andrew, and hanged him. 


Vigilantes Make Bold Declaration 


A statement in the Jackson Sentinel of May 
21, 1857, announced that ‘‘in other criminal 
cases now and hereafter pending before the 
tribunals of this county, we, the Vigilante 
Comimittee of Jackson County, will thoroly in- 
vestigate and watch with a critical eye the pro- 
ceedings of our officers. We will, when 
we find that our proper officers neglect it, 
spare no pains, either of time, life or property, 
in the investigation of all counterfeiting of 
money, in all horse thievery and in all murders 
committed in this county. We also will be 
governed by the penal code of 





tothem. This struggle continued 
in different parts of the state 
from the earliest settlement until 
after the Civil war. Horse steal- 
ing, counterfeiting and kindred 
arts were recognized so generally 
as a profitable way of making a 
living, that there were a good 
many instances of men who prob- 
ably in other cireumstanees would 
have led inoffensive lives being 
brought into these gangs in the 
hope of easy money. 

There is record after record of 
men who were caught in one erime 
or another of this sort, and who, 
as the county histories state, re- 
formed, settled down and became 
Substantial citizens of their sec- 
tions. One of the most dramatic 
of these instances was the case of 
@ man in Jackson county, E. 8. 

ashburn, who was arrested, 
tried and sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary in 1859 for making and 
Passing counterfeit gold dollars. 
He was at liberty under bond for 
4 short time, while his case was , 

ng appealed to the supreme 
ourt. However, he started from 
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A Retired Sea-Captain Spots a Horse Thief 





this state so far as is convenient.’’ 

Along somewhat the same line 
was the action taken by the vig- 
ilante committee of Monroe coun- 
ty shortly after the Civil war in 
suppressing the activities of a 
number of horse thieves. These 
thieves, by the way, had devel- 
oped a novel trick in connection 
with their stealing. In order to 
disguise a horse, they undertook 
to make a spotted horse where no 
spots had been before. To do this 
they used a solution of nitrie acid 
and burned white spots on the 
animal’s hide. 

One Garrett Thompson was ae- 
cused of horse stealing, and con- 
siderable evidence was brought 
up against him. The evidence was 
sufficient, at least, to direct the 
2 attention of the vigilantes toward 
—— him. They took him, with his as- 
sociates, away from the sheriff at 
Albia, carried them out to a 
grove six miles out of town, held 
them there until the next day, in- 
stituted an informal court hear- 
ing, with a jury and marshal to 
preserve (Concluded on page 11) 
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BACK THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
rT HE 


American Farm Bureau Federation 
meets next week. 
many questions before it. 
fought over. Personalities will be 
An enormous amount of business will be put 
thru. At such a meeting it is very easy to fail 
to see the forest for the trees, to chase a hundred 
minor aims and forget the outstanding one. 

The outstanding issue before the American 
farmer today is ‘‘equality for agriculture.’’ 
Above anything else, the Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation should renew its allegiance to that prin- 
ciple and the bill that embodies it. 

We might as well recognize frankly that the 
eastern conservatives who led the fight against 
the bill last year will fight it this coming year 
just as hard. They will continue to demand 
tariff privileges for their own industries and 
deny similar protection to agriculture with the 
same blind judgment that has marked their 
actions in the past. We may as well recognize 
also that this opposition is tremendously pow- 
erful. It influences the big news- 
papers. It has strong representation in both 
houses of congress. It entertains the soothing 
delusion that the sentiments it holds were en- 
dorsed by the voters at the last election. 

Can this opposition be beaten? Only by the 
union of the farmers of the west and south. 
Precious little help came from the south last 
spring when the bill was up in the house of 
representatives. This year things look better. 
The bill is being revised to make the ratio price 
for cotton higher, in order to allow for in- 
creased production costs in the south in recent 
years. The endorsement of the principles of 
the MeNary-Hauven bill by the last democratie 
convention also should have some weight. Loy- 
alty to party pledges and economic self-interest 
should both help to bring southern votes into 
line. 

The job here is to hold the middle-west and 
the west solidly for the bill. The Grange has 
already endorsed it; let the Farm Bureau fol- 
low. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
may well go beyond a mere endorsement. It 
might profitably instruct its Washington office 
to consider the furthering of the MeNary-Hau- 
gen bill as its main job. It could instruct its 
department of information to center its efforts 
on building support for the measure. 

The annual meeting of the A. F. B. F. next 
week will be a critical one. There seem to be 
enough latent feuds in the organization to break 
it into pieces unless the energies of the dele- 
gates are drawn off into constructive channels. 


There will be a great 
Policies will be 


discussed, 


most of 





So far as we know, there is only one way of 
making a united and vigorous body out of one 
that is in danger of becoming neither. That 
way is to adopt a program so important and 
so desirable that the less important matters, 
on which disagreement was based, are forgot- 
ten. If the federation will center its program 
for the next year on ‘‘equality for agricul- 
ture,’’ it will do the most that can be done to 
carry the federation on to a vigorous and use- 
ful future. It will also put itself in the way 
of answering for a good long while the farmer’s 
question, ‘‘ What have I got for my Farm Bu- 
reau membership?’’ For if the federation helps 
to put over a bill that will give the ‘‘equality 
for agriculture,’’ so vitally needed that both 
business and agriculture may prosper, it will 
have paid for its upkeep for the next hundred 
years. 





THE STRENGTH OF THE HUMBLE 


“THERE is a kind of humility that is little 

more than cowardice; and there is a kind 
that is the basis of all sound strength. We see 
and experience the first kind too often; and 
the second too infrequently. This is our bad 
fortune. Can we remedy it? 

The humility that is cowardice speaks in the 
voice of the farmer who says: ‘‘It’s no use 
for us farmers to try to do anything; we can’t 
stick together.’’ It speaks in the voice of any 
man who views the evils of our present social 
and economic systems and says: ‘‘We’ll just 
have to put up with it. This is just the way 
things are and the way they'll stay.’’ It speaks 
in the bluster of the man whose moral and in- 
tellectual cowardice is such that he refuses to 
recognize evils and declares: ‘‘ Everything’s all 
right. Boost; don’t knock.’ 

The humility that is the basis of all strength 
is not deluded by boasts or by pessimism. Those 
who possess it recognize their limitations and 
the limitations of the social group to which they 
belong. They can say: ‘‘tere we have proved 
weak ; there our plans have gone wrong.’’ But 
they can say further: ‘‘This weakness shall 
not betray us again; these plans shall be cor- 
rected.’’ 

This kind of humility is made up of clear 
vision and of The clear vision sees 
the ultimate end and sees also, without the 
delusion of vanity, why this end has not been 
attained. And the courage is willing to take 
the imperfect means at hand and to weld them 
together again into a weapon that will serve to 
strike at least one blow more for the good 


courage. 


* Cause, 





TRADING WORK 

~ VERYBODY familiar with farm organiza- 

tion work knows how much energy is wast- 
ed in duplication of effort. Field workers for 
a general farm organization cover a county; 
they are followed by a representative of co-op- 
erative shipping associations; along later comes 
a farmers’ elevator man; perhaps a creamery 
representative follows. <All these folks want 
to see the same farmers; all of them have the 
same general ends in view. 

And with this duplication in one field goes 
a total absence of service in another. Money 
spent in loeal field work uses up funds that 
might have gone to the establishment of large 
overhead service departments. 

In some states, an attempt has been made to 
tie up co-operatives with each other and with 
a general farm organization in order to pre- 
vent duplication in some fields and to develop 
new service in others. For instance, in Cali- 
fornia, one of the co-operatives is trying the 
plan of turning its field work among the mem- 
bers over to the Farm Bureau. In Ohio, the 
shipping associations and some of the elevators 


turn their traffic cases and claims over to the 
Farm Bureau. In Illinois, the Farm Bureay 
has started an auditing service. Here in lowa, 
the Farmers’ Union is trying to work out a 
plan whereby the fraternal organization can 
aid the co-operatives in various ways and be 
paid for the service. 

From the side of the general farm organiza. 
tion, some such plan is desirable because jt 
avoids the difficulty of raising the entire bud. 
get from membership fees that are solicited in. 
dividually. In return for the special services 
of the general farm organization, the co-opera- 
tive may pay a lump sum yearly. It may in. 
sist that every member of the co-operative join 
the general farm organization and that the 
dues be taken out of pay checks. 

From the point of view of the co-operative, 
the plan has even more merit. Working in 
this way, the overhead expenses of the concern 
can be cut down and the service rendered con- 
siderably increased. When the co-operative ig 
trying to increase its volume of business or set- 
ting a new financing plan on foot, the support 
of the general farm organization is invaluable, 

Neither general farm organizations or co- 
operatives have been having a particularly easy 
time of it lately. We have a notion that the 
organizations that come out of the hard times 
with increased vigor will be the ones that fol- 
low out some such coalition scheme as this. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 
WE HAVE been having a good time lately 
in making up a list of one hundred bookg 
Of the differ. 


ent classes of books we included, it struck us 


for a farm community library. 


that about the most important was the group 
of books for children. Perhaps some of our 
readers will be interested in reading over the 
list we picked out. It is getting close to Christ. 
mas, and books are always in order for Christ- 
mas gifts. They are especially desirable for 
boys and girls. The habit of reading good 
books is a delight of which no child should be 
deprived. 

Of the books for older children, we list: 
“*Gold,’’ by Stuart Edward White; ‘‘ Jack Bal- 
lister’s Fortunes,’’ by Howard Pyle (these two 
books ran as serials in Wallaces’ Farmer); 
““Men of Iron,’’ by Howard Pyle; ‘‘The White 
Company,’’ by Conan Doyle; ‘‘The Black Ar- 
row,’’ by Stevenson; ‘‘The Boy Emigrants,” 
by Noah Brooks; Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Huckleberry 
Finn’? and ‘‘Tom Sawyer,’’ and ‘‘The Man 
With the Iron Hand,’’ by Parish. 

For younger children we vote for: ‘‘Folk- 
ard’s ‘‘Mother Goose’’; Bates’ ‘‘Onee Upon @ 
Time Fairy Stories’’; ‘‘Taytay Tales,’’ by 
Huff; ‘Fairies and Chimneys,’’ by Fyleman; 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Books,’’ ‘‘ Just So Stories” 
and ‘‘Puck of Pook’s Hill’’; ‘‘The Adventures 
of Dr. Doolittle,’’ by Lofting; ‘‘The Boy Who 
Knew What the Birds Said,’’ by Colum; ‘‘ The 
Story of the Mikado,’’ by Gilbert himself; 
“Back of the North Wind,’’ by MacDonald; 
‘‘The Garden Behind the Moon,’’ by Pyle, and 


Carroll’s ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland’’ and ‘‘ Thru. 


, 


the Looking Glass.’ 

It would be hard to go wrong on any of thesé 
as gifts for children or as books for a child to 
ask for the next time he goes to a library. If 
anybody wants information on prices and pub 
lishers, we shall be glad to furnish it. 





A low state of spirituality eventually dries 
church contributions. Even preachers may becomé 
corrupt, if compelled to live on insufficient salaries. 
Poverty does not conduce to piety, altho some peo 
ple seem to think so, and regard a small salary to 
the preacher as a means of grace. No man does his 
best, if he does not know that his bread and butter” 
is reasonably certain.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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ON GUARD 


§ [Time for the farm blocs and the farm or- 

ganizations to shut up shop and go home? 
‘Anyone reading the eastern press would get 
that notion. A number of distinguished gen- 
tlemen who have acquired an intimate knowl- 
edge of western agriculture by surveys from 
a Pullman window have lately been declaring 
that the agricultural crisis has passed and that 
any agitation for farm legislation is out of 
order. 

We are thankful to say that farmers are bet- 
ter off right now than th@y have been for some 
time. That fact, however, ought not to blind 
us to the possibilities of the future. What ag- 
riculture must have is not one fairly good 
season, So far as prices are concerned, but a 
dozen. What is the prospect for next year and 
the years that follow? 

President Coolidge stated the immediate 
prospect as well as anyone when he said that 
the first job was to carry the farmer thru the 
period when the home population was growing 
large enough to consume our total food produec- 
tion. That period, depending to some extent 
on the degree to which farmers have the intel- 
ligence and the power to adjust production to 
demand, has been estimated as being somewhere 
between ten and twenty years. For that period, 
then, the farmer will be confronted with the 
problem of getting rid of his surplus without 
breaking the price on the home market. 

The experiences of this year have proved 
nothing and settled nothing so far as this basie 
problem is concerned. A short wheat crop 
abroad helped the wheat price here; a short 
corn crop here boosted corn and hogs. Acci- 
dents of weather may not work out this way 
next season, 

The problem of disposing of the normal sur- 
plus of farm products is still with us. Farmers 
can not permit that surplus to break down the 
price of the product in the home market. For 
the sake of its own ultimate welfare, the nation 
dare not permit it. Action is needed now, 
while good fortune has given us a breathine 
space, to make into law the principle of ‘an 
American price for American consumption, 
regardless of the world price for the surplus. 





AN “UNCLE HENRY’S SAYINGS”? 
CALENDAR 

URING the past five years we have been 
“ publishing exeerpts from the writings of 
“Uncle Henry,’’ under the heading of ‘‘Uncle 
Henry’s Sayings.”’ 

“Unele Henry’? had a way of writing and 
saying things that made a deep impression upon 
those who read or heard them. Many of our 
folks have taken these sayings to heart and are 
applying them to their own lives. His sane, 
helpful, common-sense way of putting things 
made a deep impression. 

Many of our readers have asked if we have 
published ‘‘Unele Henry’s Sayings’? in book 
form. We have not published them in that way, 
but it occurred to us that we could make his 
Sayings available for those who desired them, 
by publishing an annual calendar, with an ap- 
propriate saying for each month of the year. 
The first of these calendars will be that for the 
year 1925. Our issue of last week told about it. 
To all subscribers who send their renewal by 
the 15th of the month, we are sending this cal- 
endar as a token of our good-will and appre- 
ation of the pleasant relations enjoyed with 
our subseribers. 

For example, if your subscription expires 
With December, and you mail your renewal on 
or before December 15, you will receive this 
calendar just as soon as it is ready to send out. 

your subscription expires in January and 
You would like the calendar in December, send 
US your renewal by December 15, and the eal- 
tndar will be forwarded. If your subscription 


expires during the later months of the year, the 
offer holds equally good. 

We miss our guess if practically all of our 
readers will not desire a copy of this calendar. 
And since all that is necessary to secure it is to 
send in vour renewal by the 15th of the month, 
we are confident that a large majority of our 
readers will take advantage of the opportunity 
to get it. If you have mislaid your paper of 
last week, but want to secure a calendar, just 
write us a letter enclosing renewal for what- 
ever time you wish to renew, or write us saying 
you want the calendar and attach your check 
for a five, three or one-year renewal, as de- 
sired. A calendar will then be saved for you 
and mailed as early as possible. If your expi- 
ration date is ahead, your time will be marked 
up from the time it expires. 

We feel sure that our readers will very much 
appreciate the ‘‘Uncle Henry’s Sayings Calen- 
dar,’’ and we thank them for the promptness 
with which we believe they will take advantage 
of this offer. 





THE INTELLIGENCE OF FARM 
CHILDREN 


N THE November issue of the Scientific 
“Monthly is an article rating the intelligence 
of children coming from different types of 
families, as follows: 


Professional families (lawyers, doctors, 
GORCHOVA) siccscsescssassvaccasasies cetpaneenns eavnicest es i 
Business and clerical families .......... peuseatedudes 104 
SSG AOL LAMUIOS: ciscisecsssecsscsvesessoerssvecoescnes 97 
TTT ORI NOS Ss csicsicicscocccaxsctnsteussess cavccaxedstrustexeeens 91 
UGE TADOR secssscccicccasccrevscssacccocdasecovesxtrevetins 89 


It seems that in Iowa, Wisconsin and Indi- 
ana most farm children test below the average 
of city children, unskilled laboring families 
excepted. 

If these tests conducted by trained psychol- 
ogists are telling the real truth, it is time for 
farm people to get really alarmed. Are farm 
children decidedly below the children of law- 
yers, doctors, teachers, business men, carpen- 
ters and skilled laboring men in intelligence ? 

Thinking farmers will say that mental tests 
discriminate in favor of the town children, that 
they are made by town people in terms of town 
situations. They will go further and say that 
farm children do more real thinking in terms 
of action than city children of the same age. 
Farm children carry more responsibility and 
have a much healthier understanding of the 
sequence of cause and effect. And yet, justify 
ourselves as we may, the fact remains that men- 
tal tests as run by the psychology experts do 
mean something. Just what it is we shall leave 
to our readers to figure out for themselves. 





THANK YOU 


LOSE to a hundred of our friends respond- 
ed to our inquiry, ‘‘What do you like 
best ?’’ in the November 14 issue. Of the ed- 
itorials in that issue, ‘‘The Election from the 
Farm Standpoint’’ ranked first and ‘‘A Com- 
mission Man Protests’’ second. Of the articles, 
Professor Evvard’s ‘‘ Decreasing Fall Pig Haz- 
ards’’ ranked first and Flood’s ‘‘ Nebraska 
Farm Boy Abroad’’ second. We appreciate 
greatly the opportunity afforded by this vote 
of getting a better line on our readers’ tastes. 
Even more do we appreciate the many ex- 
pressions of confidence and approval that ac- 
companied the votes. One farmer wrote: ‘‘T 
have been reading your issue of today, and wish 
to say it is certainly up to the Wallaces’ Farm- 
er standards. All articles are fine, well writ- 
ten, and always appeal to the best in us and 
advance new ideas. The farmers feel keenly 
the loss of such a friend as they had in Henry 
C. Wallace, but we are glad to know there are 
others of the same stock to keep the best before 
us.’’ Letters like that put new courage in us. 


CO-OPERATION AND FEDERAL AID. 


O-OPERATIVES, of course, want all the 
help they ean get. The trouble with most 
offers of aid, however, is that there are two- 
inch ropes tied to them, and nobody is quite 
sure just who has hold of the other end. Just 
now there is a lot of talk about government aid 
to co-operatives. Naturally, we hope that the 
Department of Agriculture will continue and 
expand the work of discovering and advertising 
the factors that make good co-operatives get by. 
These new suggestions, however, cover much 
more territory. They involve government loans 
to get co-operatives started, and a certain 
amount of federal control in picking out worthy 
co-operatives to help and in telling them what 
to do afterward. This is help with a string 
tied to it, and we fear there is a chance that 
the disadvantage of the string may outweigh 
the advantages of the help. 

In this connection, it is worth while to note 
the conclusions that Houston Thompson, chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, has 
come to about the experience of European coun- 
tries along this line. Mr. Thompson looked over 
co-operative enterprises in fifteen countries 
last year. Of edueation in co-operation as con- 
trasted to direct state aid, he says: 

‘It is generally recognized that popular ed- 
ueation and training in co-operative methods 
and principles, by means of systematie educa- 
tional propaganda and thru special schools 
established for this purpose, is the one agency 
which has been most fruitful thruout the 
world in causing the co-operative idea to take 
root and to prosper. Leaders of the co-opera- 
tive movement have time and again emphasized 
the fact that the best aid which the state is able 
to give to their cause consists in promoting the 
study of co-operation, its aims and agencies, 
but otherwise to allow it freedom to develop 
independently by its_-own initiative and thru 
its own resources and agencies. Experience in 
the United Kingdom and in continental Euro- 
pean states shows that state aid along other 
lines has in the long run, proved more of a hin- 
drance than a benefit to the co-operative move- 
ment.”’ 

This statement is worth thinking about and 
remembering when bills for federal aid to co- 
operation come up in congress this winter. 





CORN BELT MEAT PRODUCERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 

EXT Wednesday and Thursday, one of 

the oldest fighting farm organizations of 
the corn belt meets at the Savery Hotel, at Des 
Moines. The co-operative shippers of Towa live- 
stock also meet with them. Both organizations 
will listen to John M. Evvard, of Ames; Peder 
Pederson, of Cedar Falls, and F. G. Ketner, 
of Ohio. 

At the annual banquet in the evening will 
be an unusual array of talent: Harvey Ingham, 
editor of the Des Moines Register; Dr. R. A. 
Pearson, president of Iowa State College, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Gore. 

Livestock men of Iowa should turn out to 
enjoy the first day’s meeting and stay over to 
do the real work of the organization the see- 
ond day. 





PIONEER ESSAY CONTEST 
HE time is almost up for getting in essays 
in the contest on pioneer days, that we are 
holding for the boys and girls. Essays must 
be mailed by December 15. We are providing 
$100 in prize money, and would like to see 
plenty of competition for the awards. Farm 
children who have grandfathers to tell them 
of the old days, and skill enough themselves 
to write ‘the story, had better get busy. 
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INDIANA MAY SECEDE FROM A. F. B. F. | 


No National Dues to Be Paid Unless A. F. B. F.‘‘Cleans House’? and Backs Co-operation 


tion is being mis-managed by a clique of 

officers, and that, due to the neglect of a 
co-operative program it has failed to render 
any real service to the Indiana Farm Bureau, 
were the charges made against that organiza- 
tion by W. H. Settle, president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation, at the annual meet- 
ing at Indianapolis last week. Resolutions 
adopted by the delegates present supported 
President Settle in his position. 


AL tion the American Farm Bureau Federa- 


Must Adopt Program of Real Service 


No dues have been paid to the national body 
by the Indiana Federation for the last year. 
Twenty thousand dollars is now due. Presi- 
dent Settle recommended that the board of 
directors of the Indiana Federation be given 
instructions to notify the present national or- 
ganization that these dues will not be paid and 
that no dues will be paid in the future until 
the national organization ‘‘frees itself of the 
men and influences that have dominated it dur- 
ing the last year and adopts and puts in actual 


operation a program of real service in organiza-. 


tion, education, marketing and legislation, that: 
will be worth to the state Farm Bureaus the 
sums they are asked to pay for its support.’’ 
This plan was endorsed by the delegates. Pre- 
sumably, Indiana will send a delegation headed 
by President Settle back to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago next week to de- 
liver this ultimatum. 

In his criticism of the officers of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, Mr. Settle said: 

*‘In what we will have to say we wish to 
distinguish clearly between the American Farm 
Bureau, as a national organization composed of 
many state Farm Bureaus, and the small group 
of men which has in the past dominated and is 
now dominating the organization for selfish 
purposes. 

‘‘For several years the national organiza- 
tion has been under the almost complete con- 
trol of its executive officers and employes, and 


not of its constituent and supporting organ- 
izations. Meetings of the executive commit- 
tee have been few and far between, and have 
been so managed as to leave the officers and 
employes in practical control. This has been 
true of the general work and policy, and par- 
ticularly true of the legislative programs. The 
programs of annual meetings have consisted 
almost entirely of long-winded reports and 
speeches, with no time for the delegates to 
give to discussion and consideration of vital 
questions. At the last annual meeting, the 
Indiana delegation repeatedly asked for a busi- 
ness session of delegates where matters of vital 
importance might be brought up for discussion, 
but the executive offigers persistently refused. 
The only possibility of discussion was a brief 
session to receive the report of a resolutions 
committee appointed by the executive officers 
in advance of the meeting—composed in part 
of members who were not even voting dele- 
gates. 


State Bureaus Entitled to Leadership 


‘‘During the year just past and for sev- 
eral years to come, the chief work of the In- 
diana Farm Bureau Federation has had and 
will continue to have to do with the market- 
ing question and other economic problems. We 
feel that we are entitled to leadership and 
help from our national organization. We have 
received no help in this field, for the reason 
that the ruling clique in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has destroyed its market- 
ing department and has no one in its employ 
who is capable of handling this important sub- 
ject as it should be handled. 

**The Indiana Farm Bureau Federation has 
therefore been compelled to rely upon itself 
and upon such gther aid as it could secure, 
to carry on its program of marketing service 
for its membership. In the meantime, our 
whole movement has suffered in prestige and 
standing among the farmers of the state be- 
vause of the national federation’s shameful 


abandonment of its splendid opportunity fop 
leadership.’’ 

President Settle also attacked the grain 
merger plan. He designated it as the ‘‘mon. 
umental blunder of the day,’’ and said fyp. 
ther that unless something was done, and that 
very quickly, the Qmerican Farm Bureay 
Federation would be thrown into a ‘‘mire of 
scandal and financial intrigues that will ruin 
its further usefulness to the real interests of 
farmers. 


Hatched by Shrewd Speculators 
‘‘This scheme of a grain merger did not 
originate among the farmers,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
was hatched by a lot of shrewd grain specu. 


lators and elevator owners to serve their owy | 


imerests. These men have been bitter ene. 
mies of co-operative marketing, and they have 
been leaders in the fight to keep the farmers 
from co-operating. The merger is not eo. 
operative in form, substance, or aim; it ig 
not controlled by the farmers, but is under 
the complete domination of the big grain in. 
terests.”’ 

The old officers of the Indiana Farm Bu. 
reau Federation, headed by W. H. Settle, 
were re-elected to their respective positions, 
The delegate body, after having approved the 
plan suggested by President Settle, as out- 
lined in the foregoing, also added a_ recom. 
mendation stipulating that the directors of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation should 
do everything that lay in their power to bring 
about a reconciliation between the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the state or- 
ganization of Indiana. 

The program of the business activities for 
the past year, which involved a total business 
amounting to more than twenty-six million 
dollars in the livestock associations, the wheat 
pool, the purchasing department, the onion 
pool, the canning crops pool and the dairy 
products pool, was approved by the delegates 
present. 


~ A WEIGHT FOR AGE TABLE FOR PIGS 


National Swine Show Records Afford Interesting Figures for Hog Men 


VU YEIGHT for age is given considerable 
emphasis in the breeding and feeding 
of nearly all kinds of livestock. The 
grower of swine, beef cattle and sheep is nearly 
always careful to select animals that reach mar- 
ketable weights at an early age, since only such 
animals will yield a profit under the compli- 
cated conditions of production which now pre- 
vail. The breeder of horses and dairy eattle 
likewise carefully observes the weight for age 
consideration, altho specialized functional char- 
acteristics occupy more of his attention than is 
the case with the breeder of meat animals. 


A Chance to Check Up on Hog Weights 


The data represented in the weights recorded 
annually at the National Swine Show afford an 
opportunity for swine breeders to check up on 
their various breeds as to the matter of weight 
for age. In the accompanying table have been 
summarized the average weights of all the ju- 
nior pig winners at this show for the past three 
years, together with the average growth per 
day of these winners. The growth per day fig- 
ure is obtained by dividing the weights of the 
pigs by the number of days in when 
weighed, and thus represents the weight made 
per day from birth and not the average gain 
in weight thru a specified feeding neriod. 

As shown at the National Swine Show, the 
junior pigs average slightly over 200 days in 
age, and, as the table shows, have average 
weights ranging from about 160 to 240 pounds, 
depending upon their breed. Sinee this is the 
size and age closely approximating those at 


age 


By D. F. Malin 





Average Weights of Junior Pigs, National 
Swine Show, 1922-1924 
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| Boars| Sows 
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198) 183 


MURINE UNI oats wciescb onus sksas cussssneeseiboues 


CR RRINT Wi TRRUNID ides sincoss'occvncevasasctseeseaves 219) 218 
SNE NI ia sss icciscandasascesscscnspeacete ‘ 234 226 
PMN TRRONNS aiscecvuctscusesss cat sieves vosbaesesies 153 -170 
RGUORMNEIE MIMRRURINDD irecitasstaccancesesoseoneeccaona 239] 251 
Spotted Poland Chinas .................. 206! 200 
2 in cl ieee ne RM en Rene ari ero 171) 180 


Ot IETS ior a So OO ote 190} 199 


Average Growth Per Day—Junior Pig 
Winners, 1922-1924 


(Expressed in pounds per day) 








III Sct bieisniiascnscinsenceitisn:compmniecs 1.00 92 
Chester Whites 1.05} 1.05 
Duroc Jerseys 1.13} 1.09 
Hampshires............,.... 74] 81 
PRIN A PRRORINDD sicsoo ccc cp ox an psvcNnenvenasensaree pe le ee: Bee | 
Spotted Poland Chinas 1.01} 1.00 
Tamworths 82) 87 
Yorkshires 95} 97 











which most hogs are marketed, the data on this 
particular show-ring elass should be of more 
interest to producers of market pork than the 
figures for the older classes. 

When age differences are eliminated, as has 
been done in the growth per day table, it will 
be seen that the breeds which have had several 


generations of selection and breeding for size of 
frame and bone show an average growth per 
day of slightly better than one pound. The 
Poland Chinas, Duroe Jerseys and Chester 
Whites, in all of which emphasis has been 
placed upon big type, show an average increase 
in weight for every day from birth until show 
time of 1.05 to 1.21 pounds. The Berkshires 
and Spotted Poland Chinas are right at the 
pound mark, while the Yorkshires are but 4 
bare fraction below it. Tamworths and Hamp- 
shires fall somewhat below the pound mark im 
growth per day. 


Emphasize Trimness and Smoothness 


Tamworths and Yorkshires have been bred 
for a form and quality which will yield satis 
factory bacon, while with Hampshires emphasis 
has been put upon trimness and smoothness 
Size and heavy bone, of themselves, have not 
been given as much attention in these breeds 
as in other breeds. 

The tables may very well serve as a guide 
breeders who wish to know how their own pigs 
compare with the standards of their breeds % 
recorded at the National Swine Show. The pro 
ducer of market pork can also study these tables 
to advantage. It must be recognized, of course 
that pigs in the show-ring classes are largely 
fed for future development into breeding alr 
mals rather than for market finish. Neverthe 
less, these weights constitute a rather ¢ 
guide, and market pigs of good breeding, hal 
dled under favorable condition, will reach and 
sometimes exceed the weights here given. 
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A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 





A. Visit to the Royal Farm at Windsor and Famous Rothamsted Station 


wrapped up in its matchless 

history, its traditions and 
kings, and great cathedrals and 
countless monuments, its palaces 
and legends. It is not the sheer 
physical properties of London, ma- 
jestic as they are, wherein lies the 
greatness of the city, and its value 
as ‘a place to see’’; it is in its his- » 
tory and associations. And to the 


{ie SPELL of London is 


average American, I am afraid 
that much of that is lost. 
It is about as diffieult for an 


American really to ‘‘see London’’ 
and vet the full satisfaction out of 
it and the proper appreciation for 
its place among the cities of the 
world as it would be for the aver- 
age saxaphone jJazzist really to ap- 
preciate ‘‘The Messiah,’’ or for an 
English admiral to become very en- 


By Francis A. Flood 
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thusiastic over viewing the Gettys- 
bure battlefield. 

There is ten times as much ‘‘to 
see’? around Times Square in New York as 
there is around Trafalgar Square in London, 
but only the provincial New Yorkers will ar- 
gue that Times Square is more worth while for 
one who is out to visit the great sights of the 
world. That famous square with the great 
statue of Lord Nelson towering high above it 
ean hold me for a long, long time, contemplat- 
ing the wealth of England’s history, and the 
sentiment of her age. We in America ean not 
equal that, with our automobiles and sky- 
scrapers, 


King George a ‘‘Dirt Farmer”’ 


But with all the fascination that the soap 
box oratory in Hyde Park had for us: with all 
the appeal of St. Paul’s great cathedral; with 
all the charm of Fleet Street, and the romance 
of Westminster Abbey and London Tower—we 
were farmers from the United States and we 
wanted to get out into the country, if there 
could be ony in this little island, and see how 
far behind or ahead of us the English farmer 
is. It was the first opportunity that any of us 
had had to see European agriculture. 

We wanted to see the king’s farm at Wind- 
sor—and work from that on up to actual agri- 
culture. The king really has a farm and since 
George Windsor gets his job being king without 
doing any electioneering, he does not need to 
pose as a ‘‘dirt farmer’’ unless~he wants to. 
Some member of the Windsor family has been 
the king of England for a long time, and will 
probably continue to be so without any change, 
Just as it has been the tradition for some mem- 
ber of the Bryan family to be a candidate. If 
the king of England borrows somebody’s over- 
alls‘while he has his picture taken, it is simply 
because he likes the idea; he does 
hot do it for the sake of publicity, 
but, rather, in spite of publicity. 

The royal family and the lesser 
nobility who live on agricultural 
estates and keep up the big manor 
houses of England must be given 
credit for doing their farming be- 
false they wish to and for neither 
publicity nor profit, the same as 
the average American farmer dur- 
Ing the past three years. From 
our limited observation of aristo- 
tratic farming in England, there 
8 Just about as much actual profit 
from the farms as there has been 
M America in recent years. 

Our party was given special 
Toyal permission to visit the farm 
at Windsor, and the king’s factor 
met us at the royal gates. We ex- 
Pected to see the hired man doing 
the chores in a coat of mail and 


A Lane on the Rothamsted Farm, 


using a lance for a pitchfork; we expected to 
see a herd of unicorns grazing in a field of pur- 
ple grass, and the cows all branded with the 
coat of arms. As a matter of fact, the royal 
chickens were scratching in the royal dirt just 
exactly the same as they do in the back yard of 
The Lazy Farmer back home. 

A small herd of Shortherns was grazing in 
a wonderful pasture beside a shady lane. They 
were the beefers to his majesty the king, and 
as such merited the grave and undivided atten- 
tion of the entire party of American agricul- 
tural editors, as well as several rounds of snap- 
shot film. The same Shorthorns, however, in 
an American pasture, would have excited no no- 
tice whatever, for they were of very ordinary 
quality and breeding. The herd was headed by 
a big white bull whose only claim for distine- 
tion, as far as we could see, was the pedigree of 
his owner. These animals were only the king’s 
royal beef, of course, and not his best show 
stuff, 


Hampshire Hogs in Royal Pens 


King George himself may not know a Hamp- 
shire from a Plymouth Rock, but there were 
some splendid examples of the Hampshire hog 
in the royal pens. Most of these were first 
class show animals but leaned more toward 
the distinct bacon type of hog that is so popular 
throughout all of England than do our own 
Hampshires. 

We saw a pair of wonderful Guernseys 
which, we were told, had just been given to the 
king from the island of Guernsey to be the 
foundation for a Guernsey herd, With such 
encouragement as that most of us could do weil 
as cattle breeders ourselves, especially if we 


could turn over the care and feed- 
ing of them to experts afterward. 

Seriously, however, the king, as 
well as his oldest boy, the Prince of 
Wales, has the real Britisher’s high 
regard for better livestock, and the 
Englishman is a far better stock- 
man than the American. We no- 
ticed some of the royal entries in 
the great Royal Livestock Show at 
Leicester and observed that the 
prizes were given strictly on the 
merits of the animal and not upon 
the political standing of the owner. 
The royal purple came no easier to 
the royal barns than to the wattles 
of the lowliest sheep-herder. 

While England does not have the 
large and numerous agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations 
that we hfive in this country, the 
little old island does boast the old- 
est agricultural experiment station 
in the world, the famous farm at 
Rothamsted. 

Our time was limited. Three or four of us had 
the choice of spending a day at the Rothamsted 
station, or a day at the British Empire Expo- 
sition, the great 1924 world’s fair at Wembley, 
near London. We chose the experiment sta- 
tion, and the next day when it developed that I 
was able to spend about three hours at the 
world’s fair anyway, I was very glad that I 
had spent the full day at Rothamsted instead 
of Wembley. 

The Rothamsted experiment station was 
founded in 1843 by Sir J. B. Lawes, who died 
in 1900. Sir J. B. Lawes maintained the sta- 
tion entirely at his own expense until 1889, a 
period of forty-six years, and then created an 
endowment fund of near!v half a million dol- 
lars to carry on his great work. Since 1904 the 
station has been receiving other benefits and 
government grants. 





Wheat Continuously for Eighty-one Years 


On one field of eleven acres’ wheat has been 
grown continuously every year for eighty-one 
years, and this in spite of the fact that it is 
usually considered impossible to raise wheat in 
England for two successive years. This eleven 
acre field was divided up into nineteen plots 
and during this long period of time each of 
these plots has been receiving a soil treatment 
slightly different from the others, ard care- 
ful records kept of the yields. 

The highest producing plot, with an average 
yield of thirty-five bushels of wheat per acre 
every year for eighty-one consecutive years, re- 
ceived 618 pounds of mineral fertilizer plus 
eighty-six pounds of nitrogen. Running a close 
second to this spectacular record, with an aver- 
age yield of thirty-four bushels per acre, is an- 

other lot that has received no other 
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The King’s Royal Beef at Windsor. 





treatment than fourteen tons of 
barnyard manure per acre. It 
would seem that the land under 
such conditions would become im- 
possibly foul, and yet the yearly 
yield is the undeniable proof, and 
the wheat on these two plots cer- 
tainly looked good to us when we 
were there in July. The field is 
well drained with tile. 

On another field of eight acres, 
mangolds, or mangels as we usually 
designate this turnip-like root, 
have been grown continuously ev- 
ery year for eighty-one years, and 
the ground still produces as high 
as twenty-seven tons of roots per 
acre. Here again the value of 
barnyard manure as a fertilizer is 
demonstrated, altho its effective- 
ness varies with the amount of lime 
in the soil. (Concluded on page 18), 
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The Commission Meets—and Adjourns 


President’s Agricultural Commission Delays Real Start to Work Until January 1 


HE much-disenssed agricultural commis- 
sion appointed’ by President Coolidge got 
off to a flying start the morning of No- 
vember 17, with practically a full membership 
present, When President Coolidge met with 
the commission at the White House at 11] 
o'clock, all members were in attendance with 
the exception of Mr. Charles Barrett, president 
of the National Farmers’ Union, who was de- 
tained at Oklahoma City until after he had 
addressed the annual meeting of the Union, 
then in progress at that city. Mr. L. J. Taber, 
master of the National Grange, left in the 
midst of the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion at Atlantic City, in order to be on hand 
at the opening session of the commission. 

The first efforts of the commission proved, 
however, to be of brief duration. They had no 
sooner assembled than it was discovered that 
most of the members had urgent business and 
organization matters to attend to which would 
make it impossible to sit down for even two 
weeks of deliberation at this time. It was at 
first thought that a second meeting could be 
held at Chicago during the week of the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, but this plan 
was disearded, and it was finally decided 


By O. M. Kile 


ommendations for legislation, but such was not 
the conclusion of the commission. Considering 
the limited time available for the study and re- 
port, it is believed that the only way this en- 
larged ground can be covered is by splitting the 
commission up into committees. This of neces- 
sity limits the main consideration.of many im- 
portant questions to a relatively few members. 
Before adjourning last Wednesday, the com- 
mission arranged for a number of reports to be 
prepared by individuals connected with sev- 
eral of the government bureaus and commis- 
sions, to be ready to submit for discussion when 
the commission reconvenes. In addition to a 
digest of agricultural legislation now pending, 
data and reports asked for inelude studies of 
rural credits, the tariff, transportation, recla- 
mation policies, competition with American 
farm products in foreign markets, publie land 
policies, water power utilization, plant and an- 
imal quarantine regulations, methods of eol- 
lecting and disseminating crop and market 
statisties, and enlarged educational facilities. 
Realizing the special need for quick action in 
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American Requirements, Independent of thg 
World Price for the Surplus,’’ and the othep 
principles so vigorously demanded by a largg 
section of the ,agricultural forces before con, 
gress last spring? 

Farm organization leaders feel that the cop. 
ference will develop into a struggle betwee, 
two opposing schools of thought. On the one 
hand will be those members of the commission 
who assume that there is nothing basicly wrong 
with agriculture; that farming is merely suf. 
fering from cramps and indigestion after the 
war-time disturbance. This group of physiciang 
would simply administer some mild palliatives, 
get the patient to sleep if possible, and trust to 
Providence that everything will come out all 
right. 


Go to the Heart of the Difficulty 


The opposing group of doctors on the com. 


mission insist that American agriculture jg’ 
suffering from a malignant malady which 


threatens to sap its life for many years to come, 
if, in fact, it does not actually destroy what 
we know as the ‘‘American’’ type of farmer 
and reduce him to something approaching peas. 
antry. This latter group wants to go to 





to adjourn on Wednesday evening, to 
reassemble in Washington, January 5. 


President Discusses Conditions 


President Coolidge diseussed agricul- 
tural conditions informally with the 
commission at the opening session at 
the White House, and surprised many 
with his intimate knowledge of certain 
phases of the subject. He had, in fact, 
diseussed matters at some length with 
three members of the commission on a 
week-end cruise of the Mayflower down 
the Potomac. The guests on this trip 
were William Jardine, president of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College; R. 
W. Thatcher, director of the Geneva, 
New York, experiment station, and W. 
C. Coffey, dean of the college of agricul- 
ture and experiment station at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, While suggesting 
a number of subjects which should be 
considered, President Coolidge in no 
way attempted to limit the plan or the 
seope of the investigations and recom- 
mendations of the commission. He made 
it plain to them that they were to have 
a free hand to consider whatever phases 
of the agricultural question they might 
see fit. 

Following this preliminary conference 
the group transferred to one of the 





of thought. 


turbance. 


“EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE’”’ 


‘“‘The big question in the mind of every one who is 
at all familiar with the real inside story of recent agri- 
cultural history,’’ says O. M. Kile, ‘‘is: Will the com- 
mission discuss frankly the McNary-Haugen bill? Will 
they go into the principle of ‘Equality for Agriculture,’ 
‘An American Price for American Requirements, Inde- 
pendent of the World Price for the Surplus,’ and the 
other principles so vigorously demanded by a large sec- 
tion of the agricultural forces before congress last 
spring? 
‘Farm organization leaders feel that the conference 
will develop into a struggle between two opposing schools 
On the one hand will be those members of 
the commission who assume that there is nothing basicly 
wrong with agriculture; that farming is merely suffer- 
ing from cramps and indigestion after the war-time dis- 
This group of physicians would simply ad- 
minister some mild palliatives, get the patient to sleep 
if possible, and trust to Providence that everything will 
come out all right. 
“‘The opposing group of doctors on the commission 
insist that American agriculture is suffering from a 
malignant malady which threatens to sap its life for 
many years to come, if, in fact, it does not actually de- 
stroy what we know as the ‘American’ type of farmer 
and reduce him to something approaching peasantry. 
This latter group wants to go to the heart of the diffi- 
culty and try to straighten it out at once.’’ 


the heart of the diffienlty and try to 
straighten it out at once. 

This basic difficulty, as they see it, 
lies in the fact that the American farmer | 
is foreed to sell most of his products in 
the world free-trade market, and buy in 
the highly protected home market. They 
believe that it is only by the merest acei- 
dent of good crops at home and _ short 
crops abroad that the purchasing power 
of the farmer’s dollar has recently gone 
up. They feel that co-operation, inland 
waterways, better credits, diversification 
and education are poor, weapons with 
which to fight a return of low crop 
prices when luck is better distributed 
over the world’s farming areas another 
year. 

Those who fear that this basic ques 
tion will be passed over lightly and only 
palliatives administered by the com- 
mission, point to the make-up of the 
commission. None are so unfair as to 
say that the commission § has_ been 
**nacked’’ against the ideas underlying 
the MeNary-Haugen bill, but it was well 
known that no man could be appointed 
to this commission who had actively ad- 
vocated the MeNary-Haugen bill, while 
several active opponents of the bill were 
included, The eleventh-hour appoint 
ment of W. M. Jardine, president of the 








buildings of the Department of Agri- 
eulture, where all needed facilities for carry- 
ing on the work of the commission were placed 
at their disposal. It was understood that the 
Department will furnish whatever the commis- 
sion may desire in the way of statistical data 
and information or expert opinions on eco- 
nomic or technical subjects. 


No Report Before Congress Meets 


While President Coolidge did not limit the 
time in which the report of the commission is 
to be rendered, he asked that it be rendered as 
early as possible. It was understood that he 
would like the completed recommendations by 
the time congress assembles or shortly there- 
after. This allowed a period of approximately 
two weeks, and, as above indicated, the com- 
mission found this to be impracticable. 

At the succeeding effort was 
made to develop a general working plan. It 
was decided that the work of the commission 
would be divided into three parts, namely, ree- 
ommendations concerning legislation, those 
concerning administration of existing laws, and 
those having to do with education. This econ- 
siderably broadens the scope of the work of the 
commission. It had been thought that the ecom- 
mission would confine its work mainly to ree- 


sessions an 


assisting the eattle industry, the commission 
plans to make its earliest recommendations in 
that connection. 

Agricultural circles in Washington are. spee- 
ulating as to what the commission is likely to 
accomplish. There is much comment also con- 
cerning the personnel of the commission. All 
agree, apparently, that excellent men have been 
chosen to make up the commission, but there 
is much difference of opinion as to whether 
anything really important will be accomplished 
by it. Benjamin Marsh, well-known radical 
leader of the National Farmers’ Council, caused 
much amusement by his announcement that the 
purpose of the conferenee was ‘‘to provide art 
alibi for Mr. Coolidge and a lullaby for the 
farmer.’’ A prominent economist declares that 
“‘the commission can make no recommenda- 
tions which have not already been made, but 
re-stating these recommendations in conerete 
form and with wide publicity will be very ben- 
eficial.’’ 

The big question in the mind of every one 
who is at all familiar with the real inside story 
of recent agricultural history is, Will the com- 
mission discuss frankly the MeNary-Haugen 
bill? Will they go into the principle of ‘‘ Equal- 
ity for Agriculture,’’ ‘An American Price for 


Kansas Agricultural College, is com- 
mented on, since Mr. Jardine gained consider 
able notoriety last May by vigorously opposing 
this bill in a speech before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and in press interviews, 
at a eritical time in the bill’s progress in ¢on 
gress, 

However, the commission has some support 
ers of the idea of ‘‘equality for agriculture.” 
©. E. Bradfute, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, is on record as fe 
vorable, and that organization took an active 
part in the fight last spring. L. J. Taber, ma& 
ter of the National Grange, has never put him 
self definitely on record on this matter, it # 
said, altho the Grange, thru its legislative of 
fice, endorsed the bill. Ralph P. Merritt, pre 
ident of the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, of Cak 
ifornia, is one of the group of co-operative 
who opposed the measure on the basis that 
might interfere with co-operative marketing. 


Urge Co-Operative Marketing Bill . 





One of the proposed legislative measures sure 
to be much discussed is the pending Williams4 
co-operative marketing bill. Those who wish 
to steer as far away from MeNary-Haugé } 
ideas as possible, urge the Williams bill as 4 


great discovery. But ‘Concluded on page 14), 
ie 
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IOWA WINS MID-WEST CHAMPIONSHIP 


Stanek Finishes in Front of Illinois and Nebraska Winners 


ster county, Iowa, was 


Pee STANEK, of Web- 


By 0. A. Wallace 


and weighs 175. Dinklage is 
six feet and weighs 180. 












































second to Grimmius in Stanek uses a hook which is 
: ee HUSKING CONTEST FOR MIDWEST CHAMPIONSHIP ye mens shen a oe 
e mid-wes s . 100k and a palm hook. Archer 
drew a bad land and it was up aes M _ (Time, One and One-half Hours) FE aa a uses a wae hacks and, aecord- 
to Stanek to win for Iowa. ing to a husking hook manu- 
On Monday morning, the PA 2 3 facturer who was present, the 
day of the contest, there was ° g 3 r a wrist hook gave Archer a 
snow on the ground up in g ° 5 4 5 slight advantage. I rather 
Webster county, but the Stan- As} = un 53 doubt this. for Archer is the 
eks decided to get in their car A 2 ts 25 ud first really fast man I have 
and drive with Fred eighty a2) “9 a, ae a ‘ seen using a wrist hook in a 
miles south to the husking re pe | q aa pg contest. Mansfield and Dink- 
field. 3 3 8, 3.8 ga lage were equipped with typi- 
Fred was still a little sore ; gL ie ee ee eal palm hooks, the Dinklage 
from his efforts the preceding 1. Fred Stanek, Iowa, $100.................. 27.01 20.8 | 152 | 24.35 | 16.23 hook being of unusually heavy 
Saturday, and was decidedly 2. Virgil Archer, Nebraska seseeneeeeennnes 25.82 43.0 | 171 | 22.12 | 14.74 construction, Grimmius has 
slow in starting. In fact, at 3. Perle Mansfield, Illinois .................. 24.95 31.0 | 197 | 21.01 | 14.00 always used a thumb hook. 
the end of the first half hour 4, Ben Grimmius, Jr., Iowa Teaneeeeeeseeenes 25.52 87.0 | 165 | 20.93 | 13.95 Records made in the field at 
it seemed that the race was 5. Henry Niehaus, Illinois .................. 22.51 51.4 | 120 | 20.34 | 13.56 Alleman were unusually: Ae 
between Grimmius, of Iowa, 6. Louis Dinklage, Nebraska .............. 25.74 | 128.5. 225 | 18.21 | 12.14 One hundred ears weighed but 
and Dinklage, of Nebraska. 54 pounds, and about 20 per 





Grimmius’ corn was thinner 
than that of anyone else, and so most people 
thought Dinklage was leading. 

Niehaus, the 53-year-old champion from IIli- 
nois, was lagging away in the rear with his peg. 
His only hope was that the cleanness of his 
corn would pull him up. Archer, the Nebraska 
champion, with his wrist hook, was poaching 
some on the third row and had more corn in 
his wagon than most people thought. Mans- 
field, the second man from Illinois, seemed to 
have a slight lead on Archer, but was in some- 
what thinner corn. 


Stanek Begins to Show Speed 


About this time, Stanek began to speed up. 
He had been throwing about 36 ears to the 
minute, but now that he was thoroly warmed 
up, he increased to 42 and finally, during the 
last ten minutes of the contest, he passed 50, 
He knew that excess husks were the only thing 
which had beaten him for the Iowa champion- 
ship, and he was therefore husking cleaner. 
He figured that he eould afford to let the 
gleaners pick the nubbins behind him, but he 
didn’t pass up any big ears. The thing about 
Stanek’s husking which impressed every one 
was its rhythm. The swing of his arm was 
almost as even as tho he were keeping time to 
musie. 

Stanek grasps every ear In typical hook 
husker fashion, but with his hand a little more 
toward the tip of the ear than many men. 
Practically never does he use the Rickelman 
Method of grasping the ear at the butt with 
the thumb of the left hand up. He read about 
Rickelman’s method last year, and tried it 
out, but found that it did not work well un- 
der conditions as they exist in northern Iowa. 
Some men mix the two methods, but Stanek 
uses the standard motion on every ear that 
he husks. : 

At the end of the hour and a half that the 
contest lasted, when the wagons passed over 
the scales, it was found that Stanek had a 
lead over the nearest man of 80 pounds, but 
that the next four meri were 
8 close together that penal- 


ean get such unusual results out of a 10-cent 
peg as Henry Niehaus secured in this contest 
is a wonder. 

Mansfield, of Illinois, weighs only about 
155 pounds, and is probably the fastest corn 
husker of his weight in the corn belt. It ap- 
pears that most of the really speedy huskers 
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Fred Stanek, of Webster County, Corn Husking 
Champion of the Middle-West. 





are big men. Stanek, for instance, is six feet 
two inches in height and weighs 185 pounds. 
Archer is only five feet nine inches tall, but 
he has arms longer than those of most men 
of six feet. Grimmius is six feet in height 


cent of the stalks were down... 
Niehaus and Mansfield, in this field, husked at 
the rate of only 14 bushels per hour, whereas, 
three days before, in Illinois, in a fine upstand- 
ing field, where 100 ears weighed 80 pounds, 
they husked at the rate of 24 bushels an hour. 
The corn makes all the difference in the 
world in the record. This is illustrated again 
by the fact that Stanek was unable to make a 
good enough preliminary record to entitle him 
to enter. It seems that in a year like 1924 it is 
much harder to make a husking record in 
northern Iowa than in southern Iowa. In the 
future, in picking out huskers from the prelim- 
inary entries, we shall add a certain percentage 
to northern Towa records to make them com- 
parable with southern Iowa records. There 
may be other Staneks in northern Iowa, and 
we don’t want to come as close to shutting 
them out of future contests as we did to shut- 
ting out Stanek this year. 


Speeders Enjoy Corn Husking 


We have spent quite a bit of time talking 
with some of the fast corn huskers, and we 
find that they do not consider corn husking 
the terrible grind about which some farmers 
complain. In fact, nearly all of them elaim 
to enjoy corn husking. By putting their minds 
to it they have learned to do the job exception- 
ally well, and at the same time to change a 
dreary task into a sport. 

At the mid-west contest it was realized that 
the husk count might have a lot to do with the 
outcome, and so two separate lots of 100 ears 
each were taken out of each wagon. Professor 
Hughes, of Ames, counted the husks in one lot 
and Professor Bryan, of the United States De- 
partrent of Agriculture, counted the other lot. 
The two men had a different idea of just how 
wide a husk had to be to count, but they plaeed 
the men in the same order, except that Bryan 
found Mansfield to be a much dirtier husker 
than Grimmius or Archer, whereas, Hughes, in 
his count, had the three men ranked about alike, 
On the basis of Bryan’s husk count, Grimmius 
would have been third and 
Mansfield fourth in the finat 





ties for husks and gleanings 
Would decide their placing. 
Niehaus, the peg man, seemed 
to be clearly last. Some men 
Said that the peg can compete 
With the hook only in up- 
Standing corn, with the ears 
Placed at a good height. Nie- 
haus, himself, said that he 
couldn't seem to get warmed 
up. With the temperature at 
around 26 degrees, it seemed 
that the younger men had the 
advantage. At any rate, Nie- 

us’ penalties were so light 

at he was not last. Any 





Part of the Crowd at the Iowa Contest. 





placing. As a rule, there is no 
need to count husks on 200 
ears, but when the contest is 
close, it is the only fair thing 
to do. 

A lot of farmers are con- 
vineed that eventually the corn 
husking machine may replace 
hand husking. Eleven husking 
machines have been sold near 
Alleman, and most of them 
seem to be working finely. Sev- 
eral men said that husking ma- 
chines might soon make corn 
husking contests unpopular. 
They asked where they could 
get (Concluded on page 12) 
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The Agricultural Commission 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am wondering what new discovery 
the President's agricultural commis- 
sion is going to make in regard to the 
governing agri- 


economical questions 


culture. Can it be possible that the 
President has been able to get together 
a body of men that has some new 
scheme tucked away in their heads 
that has never before been developed? 
I think not. 

Wouldnt it be possible to get a 
more representative body of agricul- 
turists toyether than the group that 
spent so much time in Washington last 
winter and spring trying to agree upon 
what would be the best thing that 
could be done for agriculture, and fi- 
nally decided upon the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill as offering the best plan for 
putting agriculture on a parity with 
other lines of business? It is not like- 
ly that this Commission will recom- 
mend the McNary-Haugen bill or any- 
thing like it. 

With all due respect to the gentle- 


men the President has chosen and 
to their great ability, it is hard to 
understand why the President would 


at this time be seeking the advice of 
a commission while all during his term 
as President until recently he had in 
his cabinet the late H. C. Wallace as 
Secretary of Agriculture, the best in- 
formed person on agricultural econom- 
ics that this nation has ever known, It 
is regrettable that the President ap- 
parently did not fully realize what a 
great asset Mr. Wallace was to Amer- 
ican agriculture. Had his advice and 
counsel been heeded instead of accept- 
ing the advice of those that knew but 
little about agriculture, the farmers’ 
condition might have been different 
and we would not now be seeking a 
remedy. The farmers of the nation 
will eagerly await the report of the 
new commission to see if it is possible 
for them to bring forth some new 
scheme that will restore the parity of 
agriculture. We hope so. 
CHAS. E, COLLINS. 
Colorado. 


On Husking Contests 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Just a few 
from a 
cribbed his share of corn during those 


words, if you please, 


subscriber who husked and 


years when the spirit of youth predom- 
inates, 

“All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” Feed him up on a one-sided 
program and you breed a discontent- 
ment which the grindstone will not 
eliminate. On the other hand, inject 
balance and*the spirit of friendly. ri- 
valry, and you dispel the shadows 
which would otherwise spoil a perfect 
day. Life is not so much what we 
find it as what we make it. I say, let 
the good work go on. Boys will’ be 
boys. Let them have their fun; we 
had ours and enjoyed it. 

I venture the assertion that our 
friend can recall instances when the 
boys of his own threshing ring took 
advantage of a torn belt or temporary 
breakdown for athletic activity of the 
most strenuous kind. I gamble he, 
himself, bent his back over a fork 
handle in a grilling contest to deter- 
mine who was the best puller. He 
perhaps even went so far as to pull his 
shoes for a sprint, and came back to 
his load flushed and panting but sat- 
isfied and happy. He perhaps even 
spent an hour or two after supper 
wrestling with the boys before go- 
ing home. 

Surely Wallaces’ Farmer is both pio- 


neer and progressive. It is an untir- 
ing champion of “Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living.” It gives us 
balance which takes in the entire fam- 
ily. It gives us the best of the best, 
and above all, men of men. 
L. A. REINKE. 
Shelby County, Iowa. 


“Keep Up the Contest” 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Have just read Mr. Jellema’s letter 
and would like to speak a word in de- 
fense of the corn husking contest. I 
have picked corn for twenty-three 
years and I believe I have husked 
more corn than any other man in that 
time. I am thirty-seven years old and 
I don't consider it has ever hurt me. 

In the nine years I have husked in 
Monona county, Iowa, I have picked 
43,901 bushels, or an average of 153 
bushels for 287 days. Last year I 
picked 2,073 bushels in ten consecutive 
days. One week, 2,239.7 bushels. For 
nineteen days I had an average of 193 
bushels. The thirty-six days I picked 
last fall I had 6,567 bushels. And I 
wasn’t in a contest, either. 


ing heart and hope and courage. Are 
we in for another feudal landed system 
in the United States of America where 
the few own all the land and the many 
do all the work? The system is on the 
way right now. Any one that will 
take the time and trouble to get under 
the surface of things can easily find 
who owns us all. I can’t fall for it. 
Is there any hope for us? 
C. B. REYNOLDS. 

Lyons County, Iowa. 

Remarks: The McNary-Haugen bill 
is still alive. If the farmers of the 
west and south get together they can 
put it over. In the line of legislative 
effort, this is the hope of the farmer.— 
Editor. 





To Husking Contest Objectors 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I can readily sympathize with this 
man. It does make a fellow 
can’t husk more than sixty or seventy 
bushels a day feel like 30 cents. 
And besides, it creates the idea among 
the city public that we common people 
who can’t get a ton of corn in an hour 





get it fixed ?’’ 


and now they’re there to stay. 


hear it for a mile. 


firmed ‘twould not have been so 
my soul I doubted if he had. 
and paid the ninety bones. 

before I got it home.—H. C. Fort. 





MECHANICS 


The other night my flivver struck Maria Simpson’s eat; the 
shock deranged the coupling pin, 
had it towed to Plunk’s garage, a mile or so below, and said, ‘‘Go 
to, and mend her up, and fix her so she’ll go.’’ 
overalls glanced o'er it with a smirk, and muttered, ‘‘She’s a pile 
of junk; her intake valves don’t work.’’ 
[ asked in accents low. 
away, ‘‘Next month, perhaps; don’t know.’’ 
turned to claim my ancient ealliope they had me charged with 
ninety bones, which left me worse than broke. 
the heart ?’’ I eried, ‘‘Odd’s fish, and man alive! 
on a boat that’s searee worth twenty-five ?”’ 
glittering eye, and answered in this way: 
bearings up, they had a lot of play; I put lock washers on them all, 
I needs must burn the earbon out, 
and grind the valves awhile; there was an awful piston slap, could 
She had to be rewired thruout, the timer acted 
fresh; I had to pull the rear end out to make the ring gears mesh. 
The radiator was a sieve, had forty-seven leaks; transmission had 
to be relined, the springs were full of squeaks. 
tried her out, and then jacked up the horn; in fact, she’s just as 
epod as new, as true as you are born.’’ 


I drew my wallet from my jeans, 
Alas! 


and knocked two tires flat. I 
The gent in greasy 
‘*How long before you 
He grunted as he turned 
When I at last re-. 
‘*How can you have 
A bill for ninety 


He fixed me with his 
‘“‘T had to take the 


I tuned her up, and 


If he’d but did all he af- 
bad, but somehow, deep within 


The thing broke down again 








I consider these contests wonderful 
things. It builds you up mentally and 
physically, for you use every muscle 
and you certainly have to use your 
brains to develop speed. 


I will challenge the” winner to a 
three-day non-stop race and go any 
place in the United States. I expect 


to be going strong ten years from now. 
“Keep up the contest.” 
F. M. BREED. 
Monona County, Iowa. 





Election Results 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

From all I get in the press, the farm- 
ers have spilled their beans in this 
election. All we are promised is a 
coroner's jury to sit on the farm corpse 
and determine what he died of. I had 
hoped for better things from the elec- 
torate in the farm states. Our cham- 
pion in the cabinet, Secretary Wallace. 
has gone and you won't find another 
such friend of agriculture to fill his 
place. 

Farm land prices in this county of 
Lyon have fallen from $25 to $35 per 
acre from 1923 prices. People are los- 


and twenty minutes must be next thing 
to loafers. 

But don't worry about these race 
horse farmers. Few of them ever do 
so very well financially. Let them 
plow and reap more acres. Often they 
plow shallow or kill a horse by over- 
work. They are so busy producing 
and making records that they often 
don’t have time to study the selling 
end of their business, and that now is 
the most important part. Even Presi- 
dent Coolidge has finally discovered 
that. ; 

So long as your wife does not sue 
you for divorce or non-support, just 
rest easy. 

CARL C. CARLSEN. 

Shelby County, Iowa. 





The Grain Merger 


To Wallaces Farmer: 

I want you to know that there are 
a lot of us farmers around here reach- 
ing out our hands to pat you on your 
back for the stand you are taking on 
the Grain Marketing Company. 

E. R. TIDVOLL. 

Boone County, Iowa. 





who | 


Views of a County Agent 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I have been a strong admirer of Wal- 


, 


laces’ Farmer, but I am frank to ad. 
mit that the attitude your paper has 
taken toward the Farm Bureau at 
different times has shaken my faith. 

For your own information, many 
Farm Bureau members have asked me 
what is getting wrong with Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The article that you pub. 
lished some time ago, in which the 
Farm Bureau was attacked and the 
accomplishments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were praised, is an 
insult to the American farmer. 

It is needless to call your attention 
to the policies of the Farm Bureau, as 
our organization will never resort to 
the unjust tactics used by the labor 
unions. In a number of your articles 
you have belittled the accomplish- 
ments of the Farm Bureau, while if 
you wished to do constructive work 
there is an enormous lot of data which 
you might have used, showing the 
great program the Farm Bureau is 
carrying on, and the great good that is 
being done. 

Your criticism of the grain merger is 
premature; there is nothing standing 
in the way of the farmers in getting 
control of the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany and using it to their best inter- 
est. As you know, it is organized un- 
der the co-operative act of Illinois. 
The contract provides for management 
to be in the hands of the producers 
whenever they have assumed the re- 
sponsibility. 

It would be suicidal for a grain mar- 
keting concern, doing the enormous 
business that is being handled by this 
company, to be turned over to inex- 
perienced managers. The fact that the 
best talent in grain marketing has 
been retained for a period of five years 
makes the proposition sound, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that the large bank- 
ing interests of the east are financing 
the Grain Marketing Company at the 
low rate of interest of 3144 per cent. 
You would not consider turning over 
your publishing plant to inexperienced 
men, unless they had _ sufficient fi- 
nances so that your equity in the plant 
would cease. It would be just as un- 
reasonable to expect the firms inter- 
ested in the merger to turn over the 
contro! and management of the Grain 
Marketing-Company to the farmers at 
the outset with no assurance that the 
stability of the company would be as- 
sured. 

You might be interested to know 
that your attitude on many of these 
questions has been discussed by Farm 
Bureau members at the monthly board 
meetings. 

The criticism that I am offering may 
sound harsh but I am sure that you 
are glad to get the reaction, as we see 
it out in the field. 


COUNTY AGENT. 
Remarks: Our readers will be in 
terested in this letter from an Iowa 


county agent. It is interesting how 
different his views on the article dis 
cussing farm organizations (not the 
Farm Bureau alone) and labor are 
from the views of an Illinois county 
agent, who writes: 

“To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“In your-issue of September 12 you 
have an article on ‘What Labor Thinks 
of the Farmer.’ This strikes me as 4 
most excellent article and comes as 
near hitting the nail on the head as 
any one thing I have seen in many 
days. 

“After twenty-one years’ experience 
with farm organizations and nearly 
thirteen years in this county as agri 
cultural adviser, will say this is a9 
good a criticism as I have ever seen.” 
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a Rid of the Sneak ‘ict 


(Conttnued from Page 3) 


order in the court-room. The jury de- 
cided that Thompson had been “guilty 
of horse stealing and other outrages, 
namely, house burning and murder.” 
He was then hanged, and the rest of 
the gang were turned loose, on the 
theory that the example given them 
was enough to start them out for new 
hunting grounds. 

Mob action of this sort has a very 
dangerous side. Vigilante committees 
did not always get the right men, and 
were sometimes used to work off pri- 
vate grudges. As a matter of fact, one 
of the earliest instances of mob action 
in the state was a case either of mis- 
information or a plot to injure the 
man attacked. In 1834, an insane man 
in Dubuque county was given into the 
charge of a Mr. Wheeler, to be taken 
down to his father in Missouri. When 
Wheeler got back, charges were circu- 
lated that he had taken the money that 
was given him for the expenses of 
transportation, and had left the insane 
man destitute on the way. A lynch 
court took Wheeler, tarred and feath- 
ered him and drove him out of town. 
A few days afterwards the citizens of 
Dubuque received letters of thanks 
from the insane man’s parents, stating 
that they appreciated the interest 
taken in his safe return. 

Something of the same sort hap- 
pened in 1846 in Lee county, at Mont- 
rose. Wallsworth & Knight owned a 
wharf boat. One morning a trail of 
blood was found leading from a bar- 
room to the side of the boat. Knight 
was missing, and his hat was found 
in a pool of blood behind the bar. Some 
irresponsible person testified he had 
seen Knight’s body floating down the 
stream. Accordingly, a mob took 
Wallsworth in charge, and after sev- 
eral days’ agitation were about ready 
to hang, him. Fortunately, two of the 
citizens of the town felt that more in- 
formation was necessary. They went 
down the river to St. Louis, found 
Knight there alive and well, and re- 
turned to find Wallsworth out under 
a tree with. a rope around his neck 
and ovefa limb. They got the news 
to the crowd in time to prevent the 
lynching. 

It was one of the novel developments 
of the war against horse thieves that 
after it became unsafe for the bandits 
to steal their neighbors’ horses, they 
tried a new dodge. They stole from 
each other. One would take a horse, 
run it off and sell to an innocent pur- 
chaser. He would, of course, inform 
the first owner of the name and loca- 
tion of the man to whom he had sold 
his horse, and at the same time would 
divide the proceeds with him. The 
owner then made a great show of 
searching for the stolen horse, and in 
due time would light upon the new 
owner, prove his ownership and take 
the horse back. 

The weakness of the police officers 
of the district made for the develop- 
ment of some amateur detective skill 
among the members of such organiza- 
tions as the Regulators and the “Wap- 
sie Rangers.” Down in Clinton county 
a retired sea captain on a prairie farm 
was in the habit of looking out over 
the landseape occasionally with high- 
powered glasses. When doing this one 
day, he saw one of his neighbors in 
the distance trying to catch one of his 
own best horses. A good many horses 
had been lost in that vicinity, and this 
gave him the idea that the neighboring 
family, the Jacques, might be respons- 
ible. 

Accordingly, he and another neigh- 
bor started out one evening to try to 
get information on the activities of the 
gang, While the sea captain approached 
the house, got in unobserved and 
crawled under a bed, the other man 
engaged the women of the family in 
conversation, told them how the Regu- 
lators were organizing, and what was 
likely to happen to horse thieves. Then 
he left. The women came into the 





house, and, thinking themselves alone, 
discussed freely the tricks of their men 
folks, and whether they were liable to 
be caught or not. The captain got 
away before morning, raised a posse, 
captured Jacques and put him thru the 
third degree. Subsequently, Jacques 
was triet+in the courts and sent to the 
penitentiary on the basis of his own 
confession and the confessions of his 
associates. 

Crawling under beds seems to have 
been one of the things that every 
vigilante had to learn to do. In the 
Haines case, up in Johnson county, in 
1843, a mulatto named Brown was ar- 
rested on suspicion and put in jail. A 
eonfession was obtained from him 
which involved a white man by the 
name of Haines, who was still at large. 
In order to get a confession out of 
Haines, the vigilantes took Brown 
from the jail, brought him to his home 
and then sent word to Haines that 
Brown was out and wanted to see him. 
Two of the vigilantes hid under the 
bed, while Brown, with his ankles tied 
together, but the bonds concealed by 
the table in front of him, sat on the 
bed. As soon as Haines came in, Brown 
told him that he wanted to get out of 
the country and needed some money. 
Haines promised to come thru, but 
claimed that altho he had sold some 
of the goods he had stolen, he had not 
been paid for them yet. As soon as 
that admission was made, of course, 
Brown went back to jail and Haines 
went with him. 

As time went on and the country 
was more fully settled up, these law- 
less methods of dealing with evil-doers 
were slowly abandoned. The vigilante 
organizations, instead of taking pris- 
oners away from the sheriff, became 
forces of deputy sheriffs to aid him 
in carrying on his work. Sometimes 
these new groups were formed delib 
erately to counteract the excesses of 
the older types of vigilantes. In Clin- 
ton county the “Wapsie Rangers” had 
been ruling with a rather high hand, 
and in the fall of 1857 a new organ- 
ization called the Anti-Horse Thief 
and Protection Society, was organized. 
Its object was to. bring to justice all 
thieves and counterfeiters, and to press 
their conviction before a court of jus- 
tice. A deputation was sent to confer 
with the vigilantes and notice given 
that further activities on the part of 
the Rangers would not be tolerated. 

Associations of this type have been 
able to serve as a valuable aid to the 
officers of the law in each community. 
After the horse thief had been driven 
out, and before the motor truck or 
auto bandit had come, they became rel- 
atively weak in the old settled sec- 
tions of the country. Lately, however, 
a revival of this type of organization 
has taken place, and we have a num- 
ber of protective associations that are 
doing good work in this field in many 
corn belt communities. Later articles 
in this series will tell of the work of 
these protective associations and of the 
present-day methods of the old Anti- 
Horse Thief Association. 





Farmers’ Grain Marketing 
Associations _ 

Illinois and Iowa lead in the amount 
of business done by farmers’ grain 
marketing companies in 1923. Illinois, 
according to an investigation by the 
Department of Agriculture, handled 
thru these farmers’ companies, $97,- 
000,000 worth of business in that year. 
Iowa ranked next with $72,000,000. 
Following are Nebraska, with $60,000,- 
000; Kansas, with $56,000,000; North 
Dakota, with $52,000,000; Minnesota, 
with $42,000,000; South Dakota, with 
$31,000,000; Missouri, with $31,000,- 
000; Ohio, with $31,000,000; Oklahoma, 
with $16,000,000 and Indiana, with 
$15,000,000, 

















a Buy 10 Ibs Dad 


we can use the Cream Pail 


Ten pounds of delicious Butter-Nut 
Coffee packed in a sturdy 14-quart cream 
pail that would cost 75c at any store-- 
that’s certainly combining good taste 
with economy! 

For coffee that is always exactly right, 
insist on Butter-Nut. 
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Delicious’ 

































OwnYour Feed Factory 
Save $10 to $20 per ton 


With these two wonderful new patented 
machines you can duplicate any high priced 
balanced ration mixed feed on the market and 
save half their cost. 


The Masticator Ham- 
mer Mill is the only 
mill that makes fine 
meal of cornstalk, corn 
in shuck, alfalfa, pea- 
vines, oats, any kind 
of grain or any other 
roughage. ‘Operated 
with 8 H. P. engine. 


The Maclellan Batch Mixer makes a perfect 
mix in one minute, 


We give you the 
best known standard for- 
mulas free. Two famous 
feeding experts will 
help you with your feed- 
ing problems. Whether 
you are feeding dairy 
cows, cattle or poultry 
you need this equipment. 

Masticator Hammer 

aa $150.00 

Maclellan* Batch 

ixer .. .. $100.00 

They are sold on trial. 
Will save their cost many 
times—every year. Write 
for catalogue. 


Anglo-American Mill Company 
Dept. 2.w Owensboro, Ky. 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 











A POSITIVE RELIEF 


for 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


Did you ever hear of an Egyptian 
having rheumatism? 
YPTOL—an Egyptian. oil—was 
used by the Egyptians over 2,000 years 
ago. . 

EGYPTOL is a guaranteed, positive 
relief for all rheumatic pain, stiff 
joints, arthritis, sciatica, muscular 
pains and rheumatism, lumbago, gout, 
pleurisy, inflammatory rheumatism, 
neuralgia, backache, etc.—stiffness 
and soreness of any muscular nature. 
. EGYPTOL is readily absorbed by the 
tissues and penetrates almost instantly 
—simple external application. 

EGYPTOL makes no distinction in 
forms of rheumatism you may have, 
where you got it, or how you got it, 
or how long you have had it. You 
are guaranteed a positive relief or your 
money back. 

Try Your tag Store First—If unable to 
obtain, send your druggist’s name and $2.00 and 
we will forward one bottle of EG WYPTUL to 
you immediately. 

GATLIN LABORATORIES 

832 Metropolitan Life Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Can Silos Be Filled More Cheaply? 


Perhaps no phase in the development 
of our farming industry has been more 
interesting than the rapid increase in 
the use of silage for dairy and beef 
feeding and the more noticeable way 
in which the tall and spectacular silos 
have dotted the countryside, especially 
in our dairy sections. All are agreed 
as to the high feeding value of good 
silage, about the only drawbacks being 
the rather high costs of the silo and of 
the power and labor required in filling. 

Heretofore it has been one of the car- 
dinal principles of making and keeping 
good silage that it must be very thor- 
oly tramped as it is being put in, us- 
ually two or three good men being re- 
quired to do the tramping at a rather 
heavy cost, since this is about the 
hardest and most disagreeable part of 
the silo filling work. Now a good many 
farmers seem to have found out by 
practical experience that this costly 
tramping work is all unnecessary and 
better silage can be produced without 
any tramping or packing whatever ex- 
cept for the last six or eight feet at 
the top. The following letter is typi- 
cal of a number we have received: 

“In reply to a recent inquiry as to 
whether tramping of silage is neces- 
sary, my answer is, decidedly, no. 

“T have two silos, one 14x40 feet and 
the other 12x26 feet, and have filled 
them the last three years without a 
man in the silo excepting the last eight 
feet near the top, where it will be nec- 
essary to have one man tramp the top 
thoroly. 
tributor pipe on the end of the blower 
pipe and tie the pipe so it will drop 
the silage in the center of the silo. 
This is important, that the silage drop 
in the center at all times. 


feet high in the center and then roll 
off evenly all around the sides. Then 
when the silage settles, it will go down 
and out against the silo walls just like 
a grain or hay stack will do. Keep the 
center high and it will push out in set- 
tling; but if the center is low, it will 
tip in and away from the walls in set- 
tling. 

“We have a better quality of silage 
now than when we had two or three 
men tramping. There are no air pock- 
ets and no moldy silage. But remem- 
ber to keep the silage dropping in the 
center all the time. It is the weight of 
the tons of silage that does the pack- 
ing, and not the 150 or 200 pounds of 
Man tramping. R. W. GUST.” 


It would seem that this method 
would be most applicable where the 
silo is filled rather slowly, such as 
would be the case where the farmer has 
a small tractor and silo filler and uses 
practically his own force to do 
work. It would also seem that it 


would be desirable to use plenty of wa- | 


ter to keep the silage quite wet and 
sticky, so that the lighter parts will 
stay with the heavier material and roll 
down together, instead of the lighter 
and fluffier parts settling out along 
the walls. If this method -will save 
from $10 to $20 per day in the cost of 
filling a silo and at the same time give 
better silage, it certainly is worth 
while for our readers to give it serious 
consideration before another silage fill- 
ing season comes around. We should 
be glad to hear from any others of our 
readers who have definite information 
on the question. 





Riggs Calls Livestock Meeting 


Harlan Riggs, of Lacona, who has 
been trying earnestly for some time to 
get the livestock feeders of the corn 
belt together into an air-tight organ- 
ization to control prices, has called a 
meeting for Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 9th. Presumably this will be held 


at the Chamberlain hotel at Des 
Moines. During the day of December 
8 the Corn Growers’ Association 


meets, and the following day is the 
joint meeting of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association and the Iowa 


In a four- | 
teen-foot silo it will pile up about seven | 
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Federated Shippers. 





| be expected that 


Hog Profits and Losses 


about $8.90 a hundred, or nearly 50 
It is to 
Chicago hog prices 


cents lower than in October. 


| will remain under $9 during the great- 
| er part of December and possibly early 


| Chicago hogs in November averaged 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| 


January. After the middle of January, 
however, hog prices should strengthen 
considerably, and it is to be expected 
that prices will go very high during 
the greater part of the next spr Mg and 
summer. 

A Chicago hog price of $8.90 a hun- 
dred in November is about the equiva- 
lent of 85-cent corn at Chicago on a 
No. 2 weighted basis, or about 70 cents 
a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. This 


| corn for which hogs were paying about 


; 70 cents a bushel on Iowa farms was 


We hang two lengths of dis- 


| $9 a hundred, or 


| bushel 


actually bringing over $1 a bushel. 
The November situation was certainly 
against the feeding of corn to hogs 
and as a result a large number of half- 
finished hogs were sent to market. 
Our chart, which is based on the av- 





erage price for corn for the twelve 
months preceding the time of market- 
ing the hogs, shows a loss this month 
of $1.97 a hundred. The average corn 
in the November hog cost, on a Chicago 
No. 2 weighted basis, $1.025 a bushel. 
As a ten-year average, hogs have sold 
in the month of November at a price 
equivalent to 10.6 bushels of such corn. 
The value of 10.6 bushels of $1.025 corn 
gives $10.87 as the corn price for hogs 
for the month of November, 1924. The 
actual price was $8.90 a hundred, or 
there was a loss of $1.97 a hundred. 

While the hog situation is temporar- 
ily somewhat weak because of the 
large numbers of half-finished pigs be- 
ing sent to market, it is nevertheless 
evident that a strong foundation is 
now being laid for very high hog prices 
the greater part of 1925. We trust 
that the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
will prepare to have a somewhat larg- 
er number of spring pigs on hand next 
year than usual. 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. . 





Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers in November of 1924 averaged 
about 50 cents less 
than in October, and much lower than 
during the summer. These 1,300-pound 
fat steers marketed in November were 
fattened on corn which cost $1.061 a 
on a Chicago No. 2 weighted 
basis., As an average of ten years, it 
has required the equivalent of 58.8 
bushels of such corn to convert a feed- 
er weighing 1,000 pounds the preced- 
ing May into a 1,300-pound fat steer 
for the November market. Last May 
a 1,000-pound feeder cost $74.50, and 
the total cost of a 1,300-pound fat steer 
finished in November was. around 
$136.89. The selling price was $9 a 
hundred, or $117 a head, which would 
indicate a loss of $19.89 a head. 





Fat cattle are now in a severe loss 
period and are likely to stay there for 
the greater part of the next year. In- 
creased employment of labor at high 
wages during 1925 may Keep the losses 
in fat cattle from being unusually se- 
vere. It would seem, however, that 
with carn so scarce and high in price 
as it now is, that it will be very diffi- 
cult for anyone except the most expe- 
rienced feeders to make any money. 

Fat cattle shoild be exceedingly 
high in price next summer, and it 
might be that those cattle feeders who 
are unusually skilled in feeding will be 
able to make some money in finish- 
ing for this market. The amateur, 
however, will find cattle feeding dur- 
ing the coming year unusually haz- 
ardous. 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn. 








The Commission Meets—and 
Adjourns 


(Continued from page 8) 

the farm organizations have said 
“thumbs down.” Mr. Williams, a Mich- 
igan corporation lawyer, would set up 
a system of government aid and su- 
pervision in organizing farmers’ co- 
operative marketing groups. The Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Federation at 
its Detroit convention recently de- 
nounced this bill as a means of ham- 
pering and throttling co-operatives 
rather than an aid. The Michigan 
Grange recommended that the Na- 
tional Grange take similar action. The 
Farm Bureau is against it. Several 
farm leaders declare that Mr. Herbert 
Hoover is back of this bill and they 
will have none of it. 

So if the Williams bill is brought 
forth in the commission as the scape- 
goat to bear the commission’s burdens 
and make a showing, it will likely have 
hard running. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
commission will strongly urge the en- 
actment of the Purnell bill “ which 
would make available large sums of 
money to further develop the work of 
the agricultural experiment stations. 
With three of the nine members either 
presidents of agricultural colleges or 
directors of experiment stations, and 
at least three of the remaining mem- 
bers favorable in advance, this recom- 
mencdation can scarcely be omitted. 

There will probably be little of the 
spectacular about the work of the com- 
mission. No one expects a brand new 
startling solution of the agricultural 
problem. A lack of time as well as a 
lack of trained economists on the com- 
mission, or in their employ, makes it 
unlikely that many new points will be 
brought out. But we should, at least, 
get a clear restatement in orderly 
fashion, of the steps toward improve- 
ment which seem expedient to a high 
grade group of agricultural leaders. 
Whether the final program recom- 
mended will go to the heart of the 
problem or whether it will confine it- 
self to the easier surface problems, 
will be highly important to the future 
of American agriculture, and the out- 
come is decidedly in doubt as this is 
written. 





Iowa Wins Mid-West Champion- 
ship 
(Continued from page 9) 
corn with large butts and stiff stalks 
which’ would be especially adapted to 
machine husking. 

An interesting thing about corn 
husking contests is the large number 
of contestants of foreign parentage. 
Stanek is of Bohemian origin; altho 
his father was born in the United 
States and the family has lived in the 
United States for at least sixty years. 
Archer is mixed Irish and American. 


+ Grimmius’ father was born in north- 


ern Holland and Niehaus and Dinklage 
are both of German parentage. 

Iowa holds the mid-west corn husk- 
ing championship for 1924. Mlinois is 
figuring on beating us in 1925. Prob- 
ably thirty counties will hold contests 
in Illinois in 1925. They are going 
over the state with a fine tooth comb 
to find some one who can beat our 
Stanek, Grimmius, Rickelman and 
Curley. Will Iowa continue to hold 
her own? We-doubt it unless the boys 
begin to take an interest. This year 
we had almost no satisfactory records 
from boys under 18 years old. Neither 
were there many county contests in 
Iowa this year. In our opinion the 
county contests can be made a real 
social gathering. In the state and mid- 
west contests it is necessary to keep 
the crowd from bothering the contest- 
ants, but in a county contest where 
there is less money at stake and where 
the crowds are smaller the sociability 
feature can be emphasized. We hope 
that there will be many more town- 
ship and county contests next year. 
The true object of the state and mid- 
west finals is to give point to the local 
contests. 


4 
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The general method of investigation 
at Rothamsted seems to be to start 
from the farm and work td the labora- 
tory, or vice versa, and the two ends 
are never allowed to stray. In the last 
few years the number of field experi- 
ments has been considerably increased 
to deal with problems of present day 
jmportance as they arise. The crop 
producing power of manure stored in 
various ways and comparisons be- 
tween green manure, artificial man- 
ure, such as rotted straw, sewage 
sludge of various kinds, and town ref- 
use has been studied on both grain and 
root crops for years. 

Within the last decade or two, nu- 
merous other farms in different parts 
of England have been correlated with 
the Rothamsted station in experiment- 
al work and the clearing house for all 
the results on these farms is the sta- 
tistical staff at Rothamsted. 

These samples of English agricul- 
ture, far removed as they were from 
the plain, actual farming that we were 
naturally interested in, made us all the 
more anxious to leave the lights of 
London and get out into the rural 
shires, where the mutton is grown and 
the wool is clipped. 

How would we go? Some of the 
party traveled about on the little toy 
trains to Leicester, Brighton, Win- 
chester, and other towns and got an 
idea of the appearance of the farming 
country from the train windows. Oth- 
ers hired autos and traveled on a tai- 
Jlor-made schedule. 


The Gray Goose 


Four of us shopped around together 
and brought back to our hotel a light, 
used car of a make popular in England 
as well as in America, for 62 pounds, 
or about $275. This was a 1922 model 
touring car in good shape. It was 
painted gray and Doctor Bereman 
named it the Gray Goose on first sight. 

I was appointed driver, which was 
an honor and a recognition as well as 
a perilous undertaking in that land 
of left-handed driving. All the traffic 
keeps to the left side of the street in 
England where driving would be diffi- 


cult enough anyway, with the narrow, 
crooked streets all cluttered up with 
the inevitable monuments. Perhaps 
that is one reason why autoists in 


the congested, complicated tangle of 
London’s streets escape with so few 
accidents. Monuments to the dead on 
every hand probably are as efficient 
caution signs as the millions of safety 
slogans and traffic warnings in our 
own highways. Of course, we have 
not lost so many lives in wars,as Eng- 
land has in her centuries of conquest 
and therefore it would be more diffi- 
cult for us to find the same class of 
Subjects for our manuments, but we 
lose so many more lives in auto acci- 
dents that we would be able to erect 
as Many monuments as England has, 
and have a few in every congested 
street as potent warnings. In spite of 
our wide streets and square corners 
and traffic rules and caution signs, 
there are more auto accidents in Chi- 
cago alone every month than in all of 
England. 


Right Side Is Wrong Side 


The left-handed driving does not 
bother as much as one would think, 
and not nearly so much as the count- 
less monuments that are so promiscu- 
ously strewed about. In the cities one 
Raturally falls in with the traffic that 
is going in his direction, and he can 
hardly get on the wrong side of the 
Street if he wants to. But in the open 
country when one is thinking of the 
hay meadow on the other side of the 
hedge, and meets another car, he is 
liable to try to pass on the right side 
of the road, which is the wrong side in 
England. 

Ve headed the Gray Goose south 


A Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad 


(Continued from page 7) 





from London early one morning to- 
ward the famous Southdown country 
and after miles of picturesque little 
farms of all shapes, but all small, and 
numbers of cities and towns gradually 
getting smaller and smaller, we came 
into the real farming districts of Efig- 
land, the southern shires. 

(Our observations among the real 
farmers of England will be discussed 
in the next installment.) 


Method of Soil Improvement 


An Illinois friend is very dubious 
about the practicability of the Mann 
system of using rock phosphate in 
building soil fertility. Inasmuch as we 
recently printed an article on this sub- 
ject, we are publishing his remarks, 
as follows: 

“In your issue of October 17, under 
the heading, ‘Rock Phosphate and AI- 
falfa,’ I was surprised to learn that 
the farm of Mr. Frank I. Mann, asso- 
ciate editor of The Prairie Farmer, 
had been ‘developed from a thin, 
sandy, undrained disappointment.’ 

“On the contrary, Mr. Mann’s 500- 
acre farm has been considered as one 
of the best quality of deep, black loam 
in the corn belt—a farm that has nev- 
er been abused, lying adjacent to the 
city of Gilman. Mr. Mann, in the 
early days, hauled all the manure he 
could secure from the town people, 
besides running a sort of dairy farm. 

“There is no doubt that Mr. Mann 
is a progressive farmer in soil build- 
ing, using raw rock phosphate without 
stint, and finely ground limestone, 
plowing whole crops-of heavy clover 
under to add humus and nitrogen to 
the soil, 

“Heavy application of nitrogen to 
the soil liberates insoluble plant food, 
thru the vigorous growth of crops, and 
it is a question in my mind whether 
this plowing under of heavy growths 
of clover did not liberate as much 
phosphorus already contained in his 
rich soil as from the insoluble raw 
rock phosphate applied so liberally by 
Mr. Mann. His method of soil im- 
provement is too cumbersome and im- 
practical for the average farmer whose 
farm does not adjoin the corporation 
line of some town or village, and very 
few of his neighbors are following his 
teachings, altho amply illustrated thru 
his success in growing large crops. I 
do not believe that Mr. Mann ever had 
any personal experience with other 
carriers of phosphate as to their rela- 
tive merits, and I do not think that he 
actually knows of any harmful effects 
from the use of other carriers of phos- 
phate, as insinuated in the latter part 
of the article. 

“It is my firm conviction that the 
Illinois University has been misadvis- 
ing the farmers of Illinois in its dis- 
criminating advice in favor of raw rock 
phosphate, and such articles are stale 
reading to the Illinois farmers. 

“The tonnage of raw rock phosphate 
in Illinois is negligible when compared 
with the shipment of acidulated phos- 
phates. Both carriers of phosphate 
have their merits, but compared dollar 
for dollar the acidulated is the most 
profitable in money, while the raw 
rock may be more economical in phos- 
phorus.” 








Remarks: There seems to be real 
food for thought in these remarks. All 
parties evidently agree, however, on 
the advisability of growing clover and 
applying enough lime to get the clover 
to grow. So far as phosphorus is con- 
cerned, it would seem that Iowa ex- 
periments rather support the conten- 
tion that a dollar invested in acid 
phosphate will return more profit than 
a dollar invested in raw rock phos- 
phate. As concerns Mr. Mann, the 


fact remains that his farm“is one of 
the most fertile in the werld.—The 
Editor, ; 
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Read why 50,000 farmers 





packed up and moved to Oregon 


Where have they come from—the men who operate the fifty or 


sixty thousand farms in Oregon ? 


Some havecome from Iowa, some from Ohio, some from Missouri, 
from Illinois, from Pennsylvania, from Minnesota. 

They have come from everywhere, They have packed their 
goods and moved in search of a better place to farm. 


And they have found this place in Oregon. 


Send for this free book 


This interesting, liberally illustrated book, “Oregon for 


the Farmer,” will tell you why. 


Oregon still has room and opportunity for thousands upon thou- 


sands of farmers. 


Why not learn more about a land where farming is a better 


paying business? 


Send for the book today. It’s free. And we believe it the most 
complete and reliable handbook on the state of Oregon. Just 
write or mail the coupon below, and you will get it by return mail. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


“The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


rr-—-—-MAIL THE COUPON NOW-~} 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU, Dept.2-H. 
1401 Burlington R. R. Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Soman == 


[Burlington 
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The soft, porous, lace-like flakes 
of Colonial,Special Farmer's Salt 
are irregular in shape and do not 
cement together. Dissolves in- 
stantly and penetrates evenly. 
Best for meat curing, canning, 
stock feeding, etc. Send for Free | 
Book, ‘“‘New Truth About Salt.”’ ‘ 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 


Dept. 13 AKRON, OHIO 


Chicago Dallas Boston Buffalo Atlanta Pittsburgh 


Note tie soft, 
porous, flake- 
like form of 
Colonial Special 


good toweling Farmer’s Salt. 


Special Fomes @ aT 
















DONT WEAR 
A TRUSS {| 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 

modern scientific invention which me 

gives rupture sufferers immediate 
relief. It has no obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Afr Cushions 
bind and draw together the broken 
parts. No salves or plasters, Dura- 
ble. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove Mr. 
it’s worth. Beware of imitations. , 


@. &. BROOKS 
Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature 


of ©. E. appease, e. every 4 
genuine. Full informa’ and book: 
let sent free in plain 


Brooks Appliance Co., 282-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Feed Your Corn Stalks 
The Gehi Way 





Cuts Your Feed Bills 20 to 50% 


Corn Stover re-cut the Gehl way 
makes the very best dry roughage— 
Palatable and appetizing. It comes 
from the machine in the form of a 
uniform coarse meal, which is readily 
cleaned up by the stock with absolu- 
tely no waste—results in a bigger 
milk flow—more rapid gains in 
beef cattle. Feed it to any animal 
on the farm. 


Don’t confuse this with the old 
slow and laborious process of grind- 
ing. The Gehl has a good big capa- 
city—runs easy—handles any 
form of dry roughage, takes corn 
stalks ears and all—is easy to 
handle—and it is built right. 


Write us for free pamphlet, telling all 
about the Gehl, and the results others are 
getting with the feed. 


Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
403 South Water, WEST BEND, WIS. 


Special Christmas Offer 


yale 300 Candle Power $595 
ogee Complete Only cal 


Get one now! This 
fully guaranteed, won- 
derful, new, table lamp— 
gives 300 candle power 
of brilliant white light and 
operates at less trouble and 
expense than acommon, 
smoky oillamp. Lights quickly 
and burns without smoke or 
odor. Order one for yourself 
during this special sale or 
make some friend or relative 
a handsome as well as a use- 
ful Christmas gift. 

Write for prices on other 
styles of lamps. lanterns and 
hollow wire lighting systems. 


lowa Light Company 


117 Locust St., 
DES MOINES, £0WA 














FOREMOST AMONG BETTER GR RINDERS | 
Crush and grind all the grains that ; fine for 
hogs or coarser for cattle feeding, nn "in husk, 
Head Kafirs, and all small grains. 
Stren Durability and Service radiate from 
line of these Masterful Grinders. Simple, yet 
effective in adjustment. Last a lifetime. 
LIGHT RUNNING — LONG LIFE — EXTRA CAPACITY 


poe -cunree BURRS : 
10 sizes—2 to 25 Also Sweep Mills 


It pays well o investigate. Catalog FREE. 
The N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


4 Ship Furs to, Clagg 


Get highest cash prices for 
fe) your furs and hides. The 
Pp waged ag se of fair = 
ng, paying top prices an 

Market mailing your check on same 
) . ;day furs are received is why 

glee elew hundreds of old, sczPerienced 
trappers send us every fur 


URS 


Write 3a 

today to be 

Et on 14 Saties | 

ri eo ey — 

- market le eer. Gat OL LAGG shippin, 
tags, FREE. Ship your fare to C CLAG re 
right away, cash in on big demand at 
this particu tam. 


ED, CLAGG, Dept. y, Fort Dodge, lowa 


P. or more. 
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PER BU. LOWER TODAY THAN LATER 
Act quickly, crop short, market advanc- 
ing. Buy your grass seed now. Our 
rices are sensationally low. Have won 
erful values in Guaranteed High Grade 
pn i Goowe, Sheree. A> “ 
over, mothy, Alfalfa, sike, u- 
all Farm and Gard: ey en Seeds. i f 


A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box so4 + Clarinda, lowa 
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Nebraska Farmer Grain Dealers 
on Merger 

The Nebraska Farmer Grain Dealers 
in their annual meeting at Omaha re- 
cently discussed the Chicago grain 
merger in the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany formed in Chicago by the Armour 
Grain Company, the Rosenbaum Grain 
Corporation, and Rosenbaum Brothers, 
and generally known as the ‘Merger,’ 
is to be developed from the top down 
and not from the bottom up and so 
violates a basic law of the world of 
nature and of the world of business; 
and 

“Whereas, every attempt to violate 
this well established and repeatedly 
proved basic law has resulted in dis- 
aster to the co-operative movement 
wherever tried; and 

“Whereas, the idea of the Grain Mar- 
keting Company did not originate with 
those connected with the co-operative 
grain marketing movement but with 
those who were among the originators 
of the vigorous opposition to every at- 
tempt of producers to market co-oper- 
atively; and 

“Whereas, the actual control of all 
of the business activities of the Grain 
Marketing Company during its promo- 
tion is to be exercised entirely by the 
originators of the idea whose more 
than twenty years of continuous en- 
mity to the co-operative marketing 
idea has made it impossible for them 
to have the proper co-operative view- 
point so highly essential and which en- 
mity they have aggressively prosecut- 
ed until the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany was proposed by them; and 

“Whereas, the plan of promotion of 
the Grain Marketing Company and 
conditions now surrounding it are such 
that the farmers of the country can 
not reasonably expect to gain control 
of it; and 

“Whereas, the difficulty and hazard 
of organizing and conducting farmers’ 


co-operative companies is great when 


the control of these organizations lies 
with the farmers themselves but such 
difficulty and hazard would be tre 
mendously increased by placing that 
control with others, especially during 
the period of promotion; and 

“Whereas, the only proper founda- 
tion for a successful farmers’ grain 
marketing system must be found in 
the producing areas of this country 
andenot in the city of Chicago; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, that it is not reasonable 
for the producers of grain to expect 
permanent benefit from the promotion 
of the Grain Marketing Company, 
either for themselves individually or 
for their existing co-operative compa- 
nies, but that it is reasonable to ex- 
pect disaster and injury to the co-op- 
erative grain marketing movement in 
the promotion of this company, and we 
therefore recommend to all farmers 
and to all farmers’ grain companies 
that it is unwise and dangerous to be- 


come connected in any way with the | 


Grain Marketing Company; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
convention that these are critical times 
for the co-operative movement, that 
greatest caution is necessary and that 
those who have been and who now are 
connected with farmers’ organizations, 
and who are in any way connected 
with or support the Grain Marketing 
Company have been misled, deceived 
or otherwsie improperly influenced 
and that farmers should not look to 
them for advice or-leadership in con- 
nection with the Grain Marketing Com- 


pany.” 





Corn Growers to Meet 
The annual meeting of the members 
of the Corn Growers’ Association will 
be held December 9. The meeting 
will be at the Chamberlain hotel. Ses- 
sions start at 10 a. m. 








GET LOTS OF WINTER EGGS 





35 ‘hens kept in 
this Kozy Broo- a 
der House will 
lay more eggs \ 
than 100 hens — 
under poor \ | pe ; 





housing con- =——.- 
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Add to poultry profits with this warm, comfortable and improved house, approved 


by the BEST poultry raisers. 
roosts. 


Send name for details and price. 


No dark, damp corners, four large windows, adjustable 
Easy to set up, all you need is a wrench. Cheaper than building it yourself, 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BOX W, EXIRA, IOWA. 








Third Farmers Debate Developing 


Farmer leaders in more than fifty of 
the Iowa counties are making arrange- 
ments to take part in the third state- 
wide farmers’ debate. W. H. Stacy, 
secretary of the farmers’ debate coun- 
cil, which is directing this activity, 
announces that there is very general 
interest thruout the state in the plan 
to discuss the debate question, which 
is, “Resolved, that thw average Iowa 
farm boy of today will find greater op- 
portunities in farming than in town or 
city occupations.” 

Township debates have already been 
held. These will continue during No- 
vember and December. Inter-county 
debates will start the first of Jan- 
uary. Montgomery, Mitchell and sev- 
eral other counties are planning on a 
debate in practically every township 
before spring. 

Facts and arguments on both sides 


FROZEN 





SPECIALS FOR DECEMBER 
Round Lake Superior Herring $ "0! 5 
Dressed ‘ 054 


Dressed ‘‘ ves Trout .18 
Salt 2s iby Herring Yogs' 6 00 
“é sé ac of. 3 75 
pas 3.70 





OUR GUARANTEE 
We gather our own fish. Money back if it is 
not satisfactory in every way. 


Write t» lay for Price List 
on our q: ality fish specialties. 


North Shore Fish & Freight Company 
Duluth, Pier E, Minnesota 


Agents Wanted 




















of this debate question have been pre- 





pared by the state farmers’ debate 





council. These are being sent to 
those who are trying out for the de- 
bating teams. Fifteen hundred copies 
have already been distributed. 





Corn Belt and Shippers Meet 


Program Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association and Iowa Federation of 
Co-operative Shippers, Savery hotel, 
Des Moines, December 10 and 11, 1924. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

10 a. m.—President A. Sykes, annual 
address; President O. J. Kelsen, ad- 
dress; Secretary Knute Espe, annual 
report. 

1:30 p. m.—F. G. Ketner, of Ohio, 
“Eastern Co-operative Shipping and 
Markets.” 


2:30 p. m.—Peder Pederson, “Just 


| pounds net wt. of fish. 





Delicious 4 


Pes. 





A Real Treat for Your Family 
Choice Northern Lakes and Ocean 
fish direct to you. 


These Fresh Frozen Fish are packed in wire bound 

wooden boxes. 100 pounds gr. wt. contain 85 

Price per box 

Royal Herring. .$5.00 ba ee 

} named Pee 7.50 - essed...... $13 
ress: eadless hitin pa 2. 3a 
Pickerel...... 9.50 Flounders 





Whitefish (Tuli- Sablefish « i330 
ee 9.3 Salmon “ 12.50 
Yellow Pike... ..12.75 Halibut “20.00 


Shipped from St Paul on! Duluth. Minn. at these prices 

ler direct. Add 7! these “Write ity you want shipment 
made from Mason ray crunch rite for free catalog, For 
prompt service mail all orders 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 


Dept.c Duluth Minnesota 





Plain Co-operation.” 





3:15 p. m.—Professor J. M. Evvard, 





of Iowa State College. 

4 p. m.—Dr. H. S. Murphy, of Iowa 
State College, “Veterinarians and the 
Livestock Industry.” 

6:30 p. m.—Annual 
room of Savery hotel. Hon. Howard 
Gore, Secretary U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. R. A. Pearson, Iowa 
State College; E. G. Dunn, attorney 
for Iowa Livestock Shippers; Harvey 
Ingham, editor Des Moines Register. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11. 

9:30 a. m.—Business meeting. Eleec- 

tion of officers and directors. 


banquet, ball 


Illinois Auditing Service 


The recent addition of five Farm Bu- 
reaus, three farmers’ elevators and 
one co-operative creamery to the roll 





Enjoy Fine Flavored 
Fresh Frozen Fish 





Direct from the cold north waters these delicious 
solid frozen choice fish shipred from St. Paul or 
Duluth at these remarkably low prices. 





Ib. Ib 
Herring.......... 6c Whitefish Drsd. i6c 
ee ee 9c Whiting, Drsd.. lic 

ressed Headiess Fiounders, Drsd. 12c 
mt pees llc  Sablefish, Drsd. 14 c 
Whitefish Salmon, —~ a 14%c 
(Tulibees)...... lic Halibut Drsd.. 24c 
Yellow Pike...... med 


Order direct from this ad for prompt 
Add 3-4 cent to these a if you want po made from 
our Mason City branc: 


INTERLAKE FISHERIES 
Dututh 








of the Illinois Agricultural Co-opera- 





tives’ Association, brings the total 
membership of this auditing and ac- 
counting co-op to ninety-four. There 
are forty-one farmers’ elevators and 
thirty-four Farm Bureaus signed up 
for the co-operative auditing service. 





PATENTS 


fore disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch of 

your invention fer instructions. 

sured. No charge for above information. Clarence A. 

O’Brien. Registered Patent Lawyer, 1 
across str 


aes: ooo 


Write for my free Guide Books 
“How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
“Invention and Industry” and 
‘Record of Invention” blank be- 


Promptness 4s- 


1496 Security 
Patent Office, 





lowa Grange to Meet 





The fifty-fifth annual session of the 
Iowa State Grange will be held at Grin- 
nell, December 9, 10, 11 and 12. Very 
little speaking is scheduled, the day 
sessions being devoted to business and 
the evening sessions to the exemplifi- 
cation of degree work and entertain- 
ment features. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not find in 
Waliaces’ Farmer the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms 
from whom you can make the purchase. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Charging Radio B Batteries From 
Farm Light Plant 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Please give me diagram and di 
rections for charging a 20-volt radio 
B batteries from a 32-volt farm light- 
ing plant.” 

Practically all types of radio stor- 
age B batteries can be readily and 
successfully recharged from a 32-volt 
farm lighting plant simply by connect- 
ing with a cord, to any 32-volt lamp 
socket, if the proper procedure is used, 

Select the socxet which is most 
convenient for charging the battery 
and screws in: an attachment plug, 
being careful that the wires do not 
touch each other. Determine the po- 
jarity of the charging wires by dip- 
ping the wires from the attachment 
plug in a glass of water. Bubbles will 
form around the negative wire. If 
both wires show bubbles, the negative 
wire will give off a far greater num- 
ber. After determining which is pos- 
itive and which the negative lead, 
mark each wire clearly and always 
use this particular socket when re- 
charging. It is very important that 
the positive of the charging line 
should always go to the positive of 
the battery, which is usually marked 
very clearly. 

In recharging B batteries from 32- 
yolt D. C. it is usual to connect 32-volt 
lamp in series with the B battery, 
as shown in the diagram, using a 25- 
watt bulb for the larger sizes and a 
15 or 20-watt bulb for the smaller 
sizes. The exact size of bulb will 
vary slightly with different types and 
makes of battery, but should be se- 
lected so as to allow about the proper 
amount of charging current to floW. 

it is possible to recharge only about 
24 volts of B battery from 32-volt sup- 
ply and those having this type of plant 
would do well to buy their B batteries 
in 24-volt unit. However, it is possi- 
ble to recharge a 48 or higher voltage 
battery by taking the first 12 cells 
and charging it as a unit, then the 
next 12 cells, and so on. A_ fully 
charged radio B battery should have a 
specific gravity reading of 1.275 to 
1300 and may be considered dis- 
charged when it has a gravity reading 
1175, but for best results should be 
recharged as soon as it reachés 1.200. 
AB battery may be recharged from 
the 32-volt battery alone and it is not 
necessary to operate the generator as 
it is with an A battery. 





Wire Fence for Buzzer 
_ System 


An Tllinois correspondent writes: 

“Last summer I wrote you regard- 
ing the advisability of the installation 
of a buzzer system on a wire fence for 
the purpose of learning code, and in 
your reply you asked me to report on 
how successfully the plan proposed 
Worked out. 

This system was put in operation 
about September ist with a buzzer 
and receiver here at my home and a 
similar outfit at the other end of the 
line, about three-quarters of a mile 
away. Due to the fact that there were 
humerous splices in the fence and 
that it generally was in bad shape, 
about a fourth of the distance was 
rewired, using No. 14 galvanized wire 
0n small porcelain insulators. The re- 
mainder of the line consists of an or- 
dinary barb wire fence. The line has 


been tried out in all kinds of weather, 
hot, cold, wet and dry, with excellent 
Tesults, neither operator having any 
difficulty in hearing the other. 








I attached a two-stage radio ampli- 
fier to the line when the other oper- 
ator was sending and the signals came 
in like a 500-watt radio transmitter. 
It was necessary to use a loud speaker 
on this, as the signals were entirely 
too loud for a head set. I experienced 
considerable difficulty at first when 
sending, as the buzzer could be heard 
very distinctly in our telephone about 
thirty feet away. This difficulty was 
finally overcome by running another 
wire about 150 feet away from the 
house and grounding it and then using 
this wire for the ground for the buz- 
zer. After that there was no inter- 
ference with the telephone. 


To say that the system is a com- 
plete success is putting it mildly. 
While no great progress has been 
noted in learning the code, as the 
other operator is attending high 
school and cannot spare the time, we 
are planning on extensive operations 
along this line during the coming 
summer. We both made the mistake 
of learning the code more by sight 
than sound, but expect to overcome 
this in the near future. We wish to 
thank you for your assistance in the 
matter.” 





Likes Honey for Anti-Freez- 
ing Solution 


An lIowa subscriber writes: 

“I noticed in a recent issue an ar- 
ticle by a man who has tried honey in 
his radiator as an anti-freezing solu- 
tion with poor success. I would sug- 
gest that possibly his trouble comes 
‘from using too rich a mixture, as a 
50-50 solution is plenty strong enough. 
I used it in my Ford with excellent 
results; have pulled thru mud in low 
speed without heating the engine 
enough to boil the solution. 

“So far as freezing is concerned, a 
small glass bottle of a 50-50 mixture 
went thru 26 degrees below zero with- 
out separating or crystallizing. I be- 
lieve that except for extremely low 
temperatures, a thinner mixture might 
be used, altho I have not tried it. 

“Care should be taken to keep the 
level of the mixture above the upper 
hose connection by adding. water fre- 
quently, as the honey does not evap- 
orate.” 





Engineering on the Farm 

Those of our readers !ocking for 3 
good practices! text on agricultura! ev- 
gineering subiects will do weli to ex- 
amine carefully the new book, “Engin- 
eering on the Farm,” by John T. Stew- 
art, formerly head of the department 
of agriculturai engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and published by 
Rand, McNally & Company, 536 South 
Clark street, Chicago, Ill. 

This has the advantage not only of 
being written in a very concise wut 
simple style which any one can under- 
stand, but of giving very much more of 
the interesting and valuable details 
which practical people want to know, 
rather than so much of the ‘fleshless 
generalizations so often met with in 
texts on this general subject. 

The chapters on rope work, land 
surveys, wood and lumber, concrete, 
building materials, explosives, roads, 
fencing, irrigation, drainage, farm 
buildings, water supply and plumbing, 
sanitation and sewage disposal, heat- 
ing, lighting, lightning protection, tel- 
ephones and machinery are especially 
well handled. The work on farm 
buildings alone is well worth the cost 
of the book to any farmer. The book 
sells for $2,25, 
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es pA pad below brings you “Farming in Cali- 
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” a booklet written by unbiased authorities. It 


tells on complete Story, reliably and accurately, of farm 


people filled out life and opportunities here. It tells what you need in 


this passport to 
better living” 


money and equipment to get started. It tells about co- 
operative marketing organizations, irrigation, soils, credits, 
living conditions, climate and rainfall, transportation. It 
gives a complete description of farming, lands and the 
crops raised in the Great Valley (400 miles long) and 
other fertile valleys that radiate from San Francisco. 


Farming in California” is published by Californians 
Inc. , a non-profit organization of institutions and citizens 
interested only in the sound development of the state. 


They came, 
they saw, 
they stayed 


Californians Inc, will assist in every possible way to get 
- you well located here, Send coupon now for‘ ‘Farming in 
California.” Address Cativoanians Inc., San Francisco, 





“We own sixty acres. 
The amount produced 


MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 





is amazing, owing to 
the long growing sea- 





SLE 
son and an abundance SS X YW 


of water. A herd of 


dairy cows brings in a = 
monthly check not to - 
despised.” é 
—Mrs. A. C. McC. cuneued 
Mopesto _- 


“I have purchased ten > 
acres here at Arboga, z, 
and will plant on it Y 
everything we can eat. 4 
We will never regret Z 
it op want to leave.’ 

/ —C. P., ARBOGA, 





Californians nc 


Headquarters, San Francisco, 
140 Montgomery St., Room 927 
Please send me the booklet, _ 
Farming in California.” 


Name. a 


Address 
Town & State 

















Let UsTan 
YourHide 


AKE IT into a warm 
coat or robe, cap and 
gloves, and save you money. 


i Old, reliable house—hon- 
est work—low prices. 


Illustrated catalog sent 


free on application. 


NATIONAL FUR 
& TANNING CO. 
1923 So. 13th St. Omaha, Neb, |} 
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PUMP YOUR earee 
my yvourC¢ 
And for all 











Why Buy an Engine When 9 Low-Priced 


“WORK-A-FORD” - 


used with your Ford for all belt work? Your « 
has a werfal engine. It will outlast the car 
Ho wear on ppg a } 
J oUp wo 
“oy Folee tes teu locas 10-day € er. y 





| Wonk-A-FORD CO., £75 madison Terminal, CHICAGO } 
YOUR — Sons Tight $°7/35 
a 









Why worry along th tines side curtains that 
have to be unfastened every time you open the door 
when you-can enjoy the convenience and greater 
protection of door-opening curtains and save 20 to 
50%? Made of 32 oz. heavily rubberized material 
double stitched. Quality guaranteed! 1917 1 to ’23 
models $7.65. 1923 and ’24 models $7.15. Add 26c 

Also retopping oatiite atl ow prices. 


pee me vings im other 
Free ooh og 


Brown Lynch Scott Co., 118 Main St., Monmouth, It. 





ean 
360 


—— Sow our 


A. ray % BERRY SEED CO. wor 204 Clarinda, lowa 


DOGS 


Bea Collies, Shepherds, Air. 
dale Puppies. Natural Heelers. Picture 10c. 
RB ELLIS, eaver Crossing, Nebraska. 

















Send for my big new free harness book. 
Tells how I send Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness on 30 days free trial. Use it—provefor yourself 
that it is stronger, easier to handle. Outwears buckle 
harness because it no buckles to tear straps, no rings 
to wear them, no buckle holes to weaken them. Amazing 
6uccess—thousands in use in every state. 

Costs Less—Wears Longer 
Savesrepairs. Walsh special 900 steel test leather, which 
is explained in big free book. Easily adjusted to fit 
any size horse. Made in allstyles: back pad, side backer, 
breechingless, etc. $5 after 30 days trial—balance is 
paid monthly. Return to me if not satisfac 
tory. Write today for my big free book, prices, A g 
easy terms. Sold direct to you by mail oaly. f 

J. M. WALSH, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO, 
292 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 
























Deafness 


Perfect heariny is ncw being 
restored in every condition 
of deafness or Ge.ective hear 

ing from causes such as Ca« 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened 
Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Whol'y or 
Partially Destroyed Crums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 

“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
Medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft. safe and comfortable. 

Write tedey for our 148 page FREE book EAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and testi moniala. 
WILSON EAR DEHRUY CO.., Incorporaiea 
€76 Inter-Southeru Bidg. LOUISVILLE, K¥ 


cern oa TANK HEATER 
% Blue Flame 
Eight Successfal 
Seasons 
No ashes, smoke, or 
sparks. Requires ate 
tention but once a day, 
Costs 'es8 to operate, 
“I act a@ life, time. 
Keeps érinking water 
at proper temperature 
; at all times. 
=e TODAY—Write for il- 
@ lustrated circular and 
testimonials, 


C. R. FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO., 


Box 24 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Free Book for Auto Mechanics 


Henry Rahe, who has trained more 
50,000 Auto Mechanics, has just published n a 
new illustrated study course of immense 
tain soapy free ke writing him ot tae ace 
ain a copy free by writing him a e 
Building, Locust Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


























Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT ‘| 








Proper Height for Kitchen Tables 
' and Sinks 


One of the points often not given 
enough consideration in planning and 
{installing the kitchen equipment is to 
secure the proper height for tables 
and sinks, as many a weary backache 
has been caused by having them too 
high or too low, usually the latter. The 
most comfortable height varies with 
the height of the woman, according to 
the following table: 


Height of person Height of surface 


4 feet 6 inches.......... welt inches 
5 feet Seater 
§ feet 2 inches........ vessel inches 
5 feet 4 inches.............. . 30 inches 
eee. 6 inches.........-.-...0.. 31 inches 
5 feet 8 inches..........................32 inches 
5 feet 10 inches..........................33 inches 


The above figures refer to the work- 
ing surface or bottom of the sink and 
not to the top edges. If a sink is to 
accommodate a number of workers, 
about as good a height as any is to 
make the top edge about 36 inches. 

If permanent changes can be made, 
that is the best. If not, a work table 
can be made higher by putting casters 
under the legs or by setting them into 
blocks hollowed out. Tables can be 
lowered by sawing off the legs. A low 
sink can be remedied by hooking two 
heavy wires across it with a board 
fastened to them, by laying a block in 
the sink or by turning a bread pan 
upside down to set the dishpan on. 





“Health, Christmas, 1924” 


The design for this year’s Red Cross 
seal contains the words, “Health, 
Christmas, 1924.” 
The other features 
of the design are 
symbolic of the 
world-wide move- 
ment for the pre- 
vention of the 
“white plague.” 

We know that 
this annual cam- 
paign has resulted 
in the saving of 
millions of lives thruout the world and 
we are told that in the United States 
alone the death rate in the past fif- 
teen years for tuberculosis has de- 
creased from 202 per hundred thou- 
sand to 97. 

Not only does this seal stand for 
combatting this terrible disease but it 
further stands for the betterment of 
public health in all directions. The 
health program is based on the theory 
that any educational effort or sanitary 
measure that tends to improve general 
health conditions or to prevent any 
form of disease, leads to the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis. : 




















Hearts and Homes Wonders 


What do you enjoy most in the 
Hearts and Homes Department? Are 
you finding the things there that help 
you and inspire you? Are we leaving 
out any special features that you 
would like to see in the department? 

We wonder, and that is why we are 
asking you to write us your approval 
or criticism of the Hearts and Homes 
Department. We are particularly anx- 
jous to have this information for it 
will help us toward giving you the 
things you want and like best. 

Did you like the letters about keep- 
ing the little folks amused and have 
you found the monthly games and par- 
ty suggestions usable? And how about 
recipes and menus? We feel that we 
ought to assure you that all of our 
recipes may be used without first hav- 
ing to go “on trial” to prove their 
goodness. These and other things— 
write us about them, won’t you please? 


Christmas Gifts That Can Be 


Made in 


One Day 


By CARLIE SEXTON 


There is always an added charm to 
the gift with the personal touch and 
the suggestions given here are attract- 
ive as well as useful and inexpensive. 
Better still, they can be made in a day 
or two, which means a great deal to 
the busy housewife or business woman, 
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A New Hot Dish Cover (No. 140) and En- 
velope for the Best Tablecloth 
(No. 141). 


Black satine is very popular for pil- 
lows and table runners and this pillow 
in black with applique in gold satine is 
quite attractive. The motifs can be 
arranged on the ends of a table runner 





cy. Co * ere + 
A Basket Cover (No. 142). ® 
with a:finish of gold satine facing on 
the edge. 

This striped pillow of black and 
white satine wl add a snappy touch 
to the porch or solarium. It is service- 
able for the applique of pink roses and 
green leaves is in sunfast gingham. 























We all like pretty covers for our 
dresser and either of these patterns 
will be sure to please. Not a poor 
suggestion for the bride’s hope chest 
for the designs can be used on the cur- 
tains and pillow cases—also the quilt. 
Linen finish suiting or light linen 
launders beautifully and is inexpensive 
for it comes in 40-inch width and the 
length of one dresser will make two 
covers. The applique is sunfast ging- 
hams so the risk of fading is elim- 
inated. For curtains use the moder- 
ately priced voile or a good grade of 
cheesecloth. The roses are pink and 
the leaves green, while the daisies are 
lavender and pink with yellow centers 
and yellow with brown center—one of 
each. 

There isn’t a more useful gift than 
the lunch basket cover for those who 





Quickly Made Dresser Covers 
(Nos. 143, 144) 


picnic or motor. This is made of fig- 
ured satine but cretonne is fine or un- 
bleached muslin with a little decora- 
tion in outline or applique. The barred 
eighteen-inch toweling makes a dainty 
cover and two or four napkins given 
with the cover will be appreciated. 
For this cover you will not need a pat- 
tern. Cut the material about two 
inches wider or larger than the top of 
the basket—this will allow for the fill- 
ing. Cut a half circle out of each side 
to fit around the handle and sew a bias 
tape around the edge tq draw the tape 
thru. There will be four ends of tape 
—two on each side to tie when the 
cover is drawn up to fit the edge of 
the basket. 

The envelope made of blue Indian 
head muslin is a good protection for 






Pillows for Comfort and Color (Nos. 145, 146). 


the folds of table cloths or linens not 
commonly used, Blue keeps linen from 
turning yellow. A yard and one-sixth 
of material twenty-four inches wide 
will make the case. Fold the materia] 
over fourteen inches—this will take 
twenty-eight inches and makes the 
pocket—the remaining fourteen inches, 
cut to form the lap. Bind with white 
tape. Good linen not in use every day 
has a tendency to become soiled from 
lying in a drawer so this envelope will 
be appreciated by any housekeeper. 
Isn’t this a good looking hot pan 
lifter? Handy to have around the 
stove and simply made, from scraps 
of percale. The comb, made of 
loops crocheted of red yarn—the 
eyes worked in black and pink thread 
and the wings in black rick rack or zig- 
zag stitch in black. The tail is a loop 
of tape to hang by. Fill with cotton. 
Patterns 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 20 cents each. Applique patterns 
20 cents each. Order by number only. 





Wrapping Twine Bag 

Use a wooden crochet needle as 
large as a good-sized pencil. The ordi- 
nary wrapping twine of medium weight 
is used. Make a chain of 12 sts., put 1 
de, into each stitch, with 3 de. into end 
sts. of chain. Turn and do the same 
on the opposite side of the chain, with 


3 dc. into each end. Second row—Put 
1 de. into top of each de., being careful 
to take up both threads at top of st. 
At ends put 2 de. into each of 3 end 
sts. Make third and fourth rows the 
same, working around the oval and 
widening at the ends. Continue to 
widen in this manner until the bag is 
the desired size, then crochet with- 
out widening. When the bag is al- 
most large enough, narrow at the 
ends by putting a dc. into a second st. 
before you pull the thread thru the 
first st., then pull the thread thru the 
2 dc. at once. Narrow once on each 
row. Narrow in this manner for two 
rows, 

The handles are made of a long 
chain with a de. in each chain. 

The roses are made much as Irish 
crochet roses—a chain of 4 sts. join in 
a ring, put four petals of roses into 
center of ring. Each petal of roses 
consists of 4 triple crochet and 1 dou- 
ble crochet; for second row of petals, 
make a*chain of 4, fasten in back be- 
hind first dc. Continue until 4 chains 
are made. Put second row of petals 
into these chains. These petals are 
made of 6 triple crochet and 1 de. 
The leaves are made of a chain of 10 
sts.; put 1 dc. into second st. of ch., 
1 tr. c. into third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth sts. each of chain, with 
1 de. into ninth st. - 

The wrapping twine bag fulfills the 
mission of a shopping bag and will be 
welcomed by anyone as a Christmas 
gift, 





Keeping Out the Cold 


So many of our houses have poorly 


fitting doors, and no matter how stren- 
uously we tend the fires it is impossi- 
ble to keep warm with draughts com- 
ing in under doors. 

One very good way to shut out this 
cold is to take an old inner tube and 
cut a strip about two inches wide and 
as long as the width of the door. Tack 
this along the bottom of the inside of 
the door. Stretch the tubing a little 
as you tack it, letting it fall down to 
the sill with the natural curve of the 
tube toward the door. In this way it 
will hug close to the sill and close 
things up tight. This will not inter- 
fere with the opening or closing of 
the door. 
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# Youll get Extra Wear 


elastic rubber« 


Trade Mark 


from this live 


UGGED construction makes a lot 
of difference in the wear of your 
boots — of course. 


But it’s every bit as vital to have 
rubber that won’t soon crack and break! 


Thousands upon thousands of times 
your boots are bent and wrinkled. It 
takes real live rubber to stand this 
constant wrinkling and still stay water- 
proof. 


And that’s what the rubber in “U.S.”’ 
Boots will do! No more live and elas- 
tic rubber has ever been used in boot 
construction. 


Cut a strip of this rubber from a 
“U.S.” Bootand you'll find it will stretch 
more than five times its length without 
breaking! And it will snap back into 
shape every time—like an elastic band. 

This live, tough rubber means 
longer wear. Anchored in 
this elastic rubber are layer 


on layer of strong fabric reinforcements. 
Where the hardest strains come there 
are as many as eleven separate layers 
of rubber and fabric. 


They give to “U.S.” Boots strength 
to stand the hardest knocks and strains. 


“U.S.” Boots wear longer because 
they’re built to wear longer. It will pay 
you to ask for “U.S.” 


Other “U.S.’’ Rubber Footwear 


You'll find every type of rubber footwear 

in the big “U.S.”’ line. There’s the Walrus, 

the famous all-rubber overshoe—the“‘U.S.’’ 

lace Bootee, a 

rubber workshoe 

for fall and spring 

—“U.S.” Arctics 

and Rubbers—all 

‘ styles and sizes 

for the whole 

family. Look for 

the “U.S.” Trade 

Mark whenever you buy — the honor mark 

of the largest rubber organization in the 
world. 


United States Rubber Company 
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There is more than passing pleasure in the gift of a Willys-Knight— 
infinitely more! Such a gift will bring your family boundless joy and 
happiness, now and in the years to come. 


oN co a 


Pride in its distinctive beauty of line and contour — its brilliant per- 
formance — its smooth, velvety power. Satisfaction in the amazing quiet- q| 


— 


ness, flexibility and economy of the world-famous Willys-Knight sleeve- F 
valve engine. L. 
This is the same type of engine that powers the most expensive, hand- a 4 
built cars of Europe; the only type of engine in the world that actually meer’ 
improves with use. Simple, sliding sleeves instead of noisy poppet- af bind! 
valves. The annoyance and expense of carbon-cleaning and valve-grind- ae i, 
. ° e ° ° bust m¢ 
ing are banished forever. Carbon only makes this engine quieter, of 4 it 
“ = Inch co 
smoother and more powerful, mile after mile and season after season. oN? 2 
ut in 
44 inch 
And finally—in addition to matchless beauty, comfort, economy and 3% yar 
long life —all Willys-Knight models are now equipped with the famous _No. 2 
Lanchester Balancer, which gives Willys-Knight freedom from vibration «ther 
so common in motor cars. we} 
46 inch 
At the wheel of a Willys-Knight car, you can loll back in the deep, ic ag 
soft, yielding cushions and relax. Driving is as effortless as breathing; 38. 40° 
e Z i 86 requ 
steering as easy as turning your head. Control levers are just the proper With 5 
length. An unusually light pressure operates the foot pedals. size “4 
of 6 
Why not make this Christmas memorable? Give yourself and your raid. 
family a Willys-Knight—a car you can keep for years and years. o. 40. 

terial 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO mart h 

Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada bust 1 


WILLYS~KNIGHT 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES WITH USE 
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_ No. 2229—One-Piece Tiered Dress—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 454 
yards of 40-inch material with 7% yards 
of binding. 


_No, 2210—Simple Daytime Style—Cut in 
Sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 32- 


inch contrasting. 
No. 2162—Becoming One-Piece Dress— 






Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
354 yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard 
of 18-inch contrasting. 

No -194—One-Piece Beltless Coat Dress 
—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 and 18 inches bust measure. Size 36 
require = 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
Ta 1387—One-Piece Dress for the Stout 


man—Cut in sizes 36, 38. 40. 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. 


7) 


n Size 36 requires 
rds of 40-inch material. 


No. 2239—One-Piece Dress with Con- 


vertible Collar—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
~ *) and 42 inches brst measure. Size 
eo requires 338 yards of 40-inch material 
With °%. yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

ei’, -216—One-Piece Bathrobe—Cut_ in 
og ib years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
must measure. Size 36 requires 5% yards 
ol §-inch material with 7% yards of 
=a NO. 1295—Attractive Apron—Cut in sizes 
ie ‘4 and 48 inches bust measure. 


* 36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch ma- 


_, 1859—One-Piece Dresgs for the 
vy groomed older woman—Cut in 
6, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches 

,measure, Size 36 requires 3% yards 
-inch material with 4 yards of 











_7v, 7288—One-Piece Junior Cape Dress 
Size n sizes 6, 8, 10. 12 and 14 years. - 
Size * requires 24% yards of 36-inch ma- 
x. pal % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
> ,1<11—Boys Coat—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 
1% ). 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
7 ots of 44-inch material. 
oped (678—Cunning Bloomer Dress—Cut 
a < 2, 4, 6. 8 and 10 years. Size 8 re- 
ial 2 yards of 36-inch material with 
< of binding. 
ata ;_batterns are guaranteed to fit 
agape and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
a” prepaid. Order by number and give 
Ber nee: Write plainly and be sure to 
— your name and address. A big 
° quarterly, containing all of the 
eee © d styles, dressmaking hints, etce., 
~ OB receipt of 10 cents. 


Remit by 
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1c or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS HEAVY 

Exports of agricultural products from 
the United States were greater in volume 
during September than in any preceding 
month since September, 1921, says the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The index number of volume of all agri- 
cultural exports in September was 158 as 
compared with 100 which is used as the 
average for the period July, 1909, to June, 
1914. 

The index number in July was 67, which 
represented the smallest volume of ex- 
ports in ten years, and in August the in- 
dex was 92. The rapid increase since 
July is due to the beginning of shipments 
from the new crops of wheat and cotton, 
and is to a very large extent seasonal, al- 
tho this year the seasonal increase is 
greater than usual because the exportable 
surplus of both cotton and wheat is ex- 
pected to be larger than last year. 

Wheat exports in September were 32,- 
662,000 bushels, compared with 15,408,000 
bushels in September last year. Exports 
of wheat flour in terms of grain were 
7,000,000 bushels, compared with 14,400,000 
bushels in September, 1923. Rye exports 
were 11,560,000 bushels, compared with 
2,560,000 bushels the same month last 
year. The increased exports of bread 
grains appears even more important, says 
the department, when it is considered that 
the export price of wheat in September 
was $1.36, as compared with $1.12 a year 
ago, and the export price of rye $1.23, 
compared with 95c last year. 

Cotton exports during September were 
774,000 bales of 500 pounds, being thé larg- 
est September exports since 1913. Dairy 
products and tobacco increased over the 
preceding two months, but exports of pork 
products decreased, the exports of hams 
and bacon being smaller than in any 
month since December, 1921. 

The September index of volume of all 
agricultural products,~ excluding cotton, 
was 229; grains and grain products, 409; 
cattle and meat products, 138; dairy prod- 
ucts, 470; cotton, cake and oil, 100; fruits 
and vegetables, 181. 


SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE ~ 








For Christmas Week— q 
the New Market Day Special!” 























A 4 lb, 
bargain 
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RAISINS 








Plump, tender seedless raisins from the 

famous San Joaquin and Sacramento 

valleys of California now come in this 

new monevesaving package. Ask your 
grocer for it today 


True holiday cheer 
in special dishes and in the 
simplest foods alike 











The fragrant plum-pudding, set formed into real treats—even on . 
thick with raisins, the bowl of the busiest days—just by adding 
raisins and nuts! What would raisins. 


Many time-saving hints and 
practical recipes are given in the 
folder ‘Short Cuts to Food Men 
Really Like.” Use the coupon be- 
low to send for it today—also the 
new 46 page book “Recipes with 
Raisins.” 

Pium Puppinc:—/% cup Rai- 
sins; 4 cup molasses; ¥% cup milk; 
11% cups flour; 3 tablespoons fat; 
YY teaspoon soda; 1% teaspoon salt; 
\4 teaspoon cloves; %4 teaspoon all- 
spice; 4 teaspoon nutmeg. Melt 
fat, add molasses, milk; then the 
dry ingredients which have been 
sifted together and the floured rat« 
sins. Beat well and steam in @~ 
greased covered tin 2 hours. 


Christmas be without them? 
Since time immemorial, plump, 
tender raisins have been feast-day 
dainties. 

This year be sure there are 
plenty of raisins in the bowl. And 
leave it out where the kiddies and 
the whole family can have all 
they want. 

For wonderful, new goodness in 
plum pudding, try the tested 
recipe given below. See too how 
much time and work this recipe 
saves you. 

Not just at Christmas, but all 
the year round, raisins bring true 
holiday cheer. A number of the 
simplest foods can be easily trans- 


FREE—the valuable folder, “Short Cuts 
to Food Men Really Like” — also the new 
46 page book “Recipes with Raisins.” 
Just fill out this coupon and mail it today 


Grown and packed by 


Sun-Maid 











Seaman Aa saant cass pss nomen samme cp 
{ Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 
| Dept. B-4812, Fresno, Calif. 
© Please send us free of charge, as in- 
a | dicated by crosses: 
QAt¢S1 nN TOW CTS | © The folder, “Short Cuts to Food 
| Men Really Like.” : ; 
OF CALIFORNIA = | Thikmsthoh"Reirsnie 4 
aisins. 
| Name 
Allraisins grown and packed by Sun-Maid are produced and | Street 
perfected through the co-operative efforts of over 16,500 | 3 mm 
California farmers. To our friends on the farms, we offer City, ate 
this delicious sun-cured fruit of our vineyards. | Ee ee A aE ee eae Ne 8 ai 
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USED IN OVER ONE. MILLION CHRISTIAN HOMES | 


“agg HURLBUTS STORY "BIBLE 


BY JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 


Recommended by all denominations for Its freshness and accuracy, 
for its simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE BIBLE 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
PR Page Bareaghomn anger Bg ay My me mn pkg hits Pann 
i ible from Genesis to velation, 
The we "a elanian otal “vi interesting by the noted 
@uthor’s fresh and realistic treatment. 
The Biggest and Best Illustrated Book for the Price. 
Octavo, 757 pages, 16 color plates, 260 illusirations. PRICE $2.00 
On sale at all Booksellers. Representatives Wa 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Book and Bible Publishers, 301 Winston Bidg., Philadeiphia 
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A long range recciver supreme. Price $142.50 without accessories. 
Other receivers of the same Kennedy quality at $88.75 and $105. 
Write for the name ot a Kennedy dealer who is near you 


Bring the city 
to your home 


: HE farm can be free from the dreari 
ness of 1tsolation! The motor car 
whisks you to town, but the radio brings 
the city to you. Dull evenings vanish 
when a Kennedy Radio enters your home 
The best entertainers 1n dozens of cities 
are yours to command Forthe young 
at heart,.lively programs—for peacetul, 
quict moments, the majestic organ and 
the well-preached sermon. As an aid to 
the business of farming hear the latest 
weather, crop and market reports. 


No matter where your farm is located 
your Kennedy will reach the broadcast- 
ing stations—there are hundreds in the 
country. No radio skill is needed to in- 
stall or operate a Kennedy. Full directions 
are plainly printed inside the cabinet.Tun- 
ing issimple. Anyone can operate it with- 
out previous experience.One dial controls 
tuning and when the dial setting for a 
station is once found, that station always 
comes in at that point. 


If you have never heard a Kennedy, 
you ll be amazed at its sweet,natural tone. 


THE COLIN B. KENNEDY COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


KENNEDY 


The Royalty iS) Of Radio 
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F pire 
‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


- 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made.to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo] 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
a duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 











The Raising of Lazarus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 14, 1924. John, 11: 
1-44. Printed—John, 11:31-44.) 


“The Jews then who were with her 
in the house, and were consoling her, 
when they saw Mary, that she rose up 
quickly and went out, followed her, 
supposing that she was going into the 
tomb to weep there. (32) Mary there- 
fore, when she came where Jesus was, 
and saw him, fell down at his feet, 
saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died. 

33) When Jesus therefore saw her 
weeping, and the Jews also weeping 
who came with her, he groaned in the 
spirit, and was troubled, (34) and said, 
Where have ye laid him? They say 
unto him, Lord, come and see. (35) 
Jesus wept. (36) The Jews therefore 
said, Behold how he loved him! (37) 
But some of them said, Could not this 
man, who opened the eyes of him that 
was blind, have caused that this man 
also should not die? (38) Jesus there- 
fore again groaning in himself cometh 
to the tomb. Now it was a cave, and a 
stone lay against it. (39) Jesus saith, 
Take ye away the stone. Martha, the 
sister of him that was dead, saith unto 
him, Lord, by this time the body 
cayeth: for he hath been dead four 
days. (40) Jesus saith unto her, Said 
I not unto thee, that, if thou believ- 
edst, thou shouldest see the glory of 
God? (41) So they took away the 
stone. And Jesus lifted up his eyes, 
and said, Father, | thank thee that 
thou heardest me. (42) And I know 
that thou hearest me always: but be- 
cause of the multitude that standcth 
around [ said it, that they may belicve 
that thou didst send me. (43) And 
when he had thus spoken, he cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. 
(44) He that was dead came forth, 

ound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes; and his face was bound about 
with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, 
Loose him, and let him go.” 


de- 





In the village of Bethany, about two 
miles from Jerusalem, lived a family of 
three—two sisters, Martha, the elder, 
and Mary, and a brother named Laza- 
rus. The family were well-to-do, in 
fact, wealthy, and seem to have what 
we would call in these days a high so- 
cial standing in the city of Jerusalem. 
Martha was an active, stirring body, 
and the responsible head of the house, 
while Mary was of finer mold, or, as 
we would say, more spiritual in her 
nature. (See Luke, 10:38-42.) Lazarus 
was apparently much the younger, and 
a very close personal friend of the Sa- 
vior. It would seem that this house 
was His home when in Jerusalem, and 
His relations with all the members of 
the family were of the most cordial 
and intimate nature. Their home was 
His resting-place, and their company 
His solace after the conflicts of the 
days in the city. The crisis of these 
conflicts had been reached in the last 
chapter. Jesus had retired to the fords 
of the Jordan near Jericho, and His re- 
treat was perhaps unknown-except toa 
few of His closest personal friends. 

No friend of Jesus, either then or 
now, is exempt from the common ills 
of life. Lazarus was taken violently ill, 
and a messenger was sent to Jesus in 
haste, the distance being about a day’s 
journey, perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles, with this brief but significant 
and ominous message: “Lord, behold, 
he whom thou lovest is sick.” When 
Jesus heard that, He said, whether to 
the messenger or to the disciples, or 
both, we do not certainly know: “This 








sickness is not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God 
might be glorified thereby.” If to the 
messenger, it was an 
the sisters that all would come out 
well in the end, as in fact it did; or, in 
other words, that death would not be 
the ultimate result. As if to explain this 
apparent indifference it is related, 
“Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sis. 
ter, and Lazarus.” The Greek word 
used is not that used by the sisters, 
“he whom thou lovest,’ which ex 
presses filial affection merely, but the 
deeper and holier affection which ex 
ists between the Redeemer and the re 
deemed. 

Strange to say, He remained two 
days where He was, evidently to allow 
things to come to the worst and the 
more fully display His glory. He then 
plainly tells the disciples that Lazarus 
is dead, they not having been able to 
comprehend the language of heaven, in 
which death is regarded as a sleep 
(verses 11-16), and announced His in 
tention to return, the disciples all the 
while feeling that to return at the 
present time was to all intents death 
to Him and them. But nevertheless 
they are anxious to go with Him, 
(Verses 7-10.) 

Hearing of His return, the ever-acty 
ive, stirring Martha comes to meet 
Him with the words that had been in 
the mouths of both sisters for three 
days, “Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died,” and faintly 
expressed hope that it was not too late 
even now (verses 21-22). The reply of 
Jesus, “Thy brother shall rise again,” 
seems to her short of what she had 
hoped for, and she answers: “I know 
that he shall rise again in the resur- 
rection at the last day,’ but the un 
spoken thought is: Are we never to 
see him in life till then? The reply, “I 
am the resurrection and the life,” 
awakens hope, for it could mean noth 
ing else than that the whole power to 
impart, maintain and restore life re 
sides in Me. “He that believeth in me, 
though he die, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die. Believest thou this?” 
Poor Martha could not comprehend it 
all. Happy are we, if with all that has 
been made clear by the resurrection of 
Christ, we can realize, when death 
comes into our homes, that He is it 
deed the resurrection and the life, and 
that those who have left vs are not 
dead but gone before. We have much 
more light upon this vital subject than 
Martha had, when the most that she 
could say was, “Yea, Lord, I have be 
lieved that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God, even he that cometh into the 
world” (verse 27). And this involved 
everything else. 

Tho it is not mentioned here, He evé 
dently had told her to call Mary, for 
Martha went after her and said, “The 
Teacher is here and ealleth thee” 
(verse 28). The meeting of these dear 
friends was too sacred for the eyes of 
strangers, of whom the house was full. 
So Martha called Mary secretly, 
and she quietly withdrew from the 
company and hastened to meet Jesus, 
followed, of course (for human natufé 
was the same then as now), by the 
neighbors, under the impression that 
she was going to the grave to wee 
and they must necessarily go with het. 

How clearly is the human nature of 
Jesus revealed when Mary falls at His 


feet and exclaims, amid her brokely 


sobs, “Lord, if thou hadst been her, 
my brother had not died.” Even thé 
visitors, many of whom had doubtless, 
come as visitors now do to a fune 
burst into tears, much of their emt 
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tion no doubt sincere, and Jesus Him- 
self restrained His emotion with a 
manifest effort, for the idea of re- 
straint or curbing of the feelings is the 
real meaning of the word translated 
“groan,” and possibly to aid in this 
says, “Where have ye laid him?” and 
then shed tears. “Jesus wept.” Even 
jn so sacred a spot and in the pres- 
ence of overwhelming grief and human 
sorrow, carping criticism and unbelief 
could not restrain itself, and somes 
said, “Could not this man, who opened 
the eyes of him that was blind, have 
eaused that even this man should not 
die?’ Again attempting to restrain 
mingled feelings of sympathy for his 
dear friends, of sorrow because of all 
the suffering that sin brings into the 
world, and possibly indignation at the 
unbelief manifested even here, Jesus 
said, “Take ye away the stone.” 

And now note particularly this re- 
markable prayer. Jesus does not pray 
for the resurrection of Lazarus; He 
prayed for that before He returned 
from the Jordan. He simply thanks the 
Father for having heard Him, as He 
always did and does. He had told the 
Jews that He and the Father are one, 
that He did nothing without the Father 
—that there was the most perfect 
union and fellowship between them, 
and His giving thanks now for a pray- 
er already answered was to convince 
people of the truth of His oft-repeated 
statements of His unity with the 
Father, so saying, “He cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth,” and 
he came forth, each limb wrapped sep- 
arately, no doubt, as in the case of the 
Egyptian mummies, and Jesus said, 
“Loose him, and let him go.” Man 
could roll away the stone and could 
loose the grave clothes, but man could 
not raise the dead. 

This miracle, so clearly attested, 
sealed the fate of Jesus. Tho many of 
the Jews believed on Him because of 
this miracle, from that day on the 
Pharisees plotted as to how they could 
put Him to death. (Verses 45-54.) 





Cash Renting Declines in Indiana 


Since 1920, 50 per cent of the In- 
diana cash renters have changed to the 
share rent system. This information 
was disclosed from 315 reports sent 
in this year from eighty-four counties, 
to the farm management department 
at Purdue. The 1920 census shows 
16.2 per cent of the rented farms op- 
erated in these eighty-four counties for 
cash rent. This 1924 questionnaire 
shows § per cent now rented for cash. 
Why this big shift of half the cash 
rented farms to share renting? For 
forty years from 1890 to 1920 there 
was practically no change in the ratio 
of one cash rented to five share rent- 
ed farms. In 1924 the ratio is one to 
ten. 

The principal reason for the shift 
from cash to share renting is the shift 
from war prices of -farm products to 
Peace prices. Cash renters who signed 
five-year leases in 1915 had unusual op- 
portunities to make money. Those 
who signed cash leases in 1920 in most 
Cases found it impossible to pay the 


Tent. Since 1920 most landlords have 
chosen a part of a loaf rather than 
no loaf at all, and have either lowered 
the cash rent or changed to share rent. 
ah vantages to the renter of share 
enting 


as compared to cash renting 
during the past four years have been 





in sharing with the landlord poor crop 
Beasoi poor management and low 
Prices of farm products. 

The time is approaching when rent- 
€Ts with considerable capital may prof- 
it by taking the risk of paying a cash 
Tent. In normal times cash rent gives 
@ lower rate of interest on the invest- 
on n the farm than share rent. 
a nt is cheaper, therefore, to the 
ac Mice. has sufficient capital to 
that gd bad years. It is probable 


m7 next five years will be normal 
- ve for the corn belt farmer. 
t is senerally believed that cash 








Felting exploits the soil fertility, but 







under a lease with the right kind of 
provisions the best farming practices 
are followed. For nearly ten years the 
Purdue agricultural experiment sta- 
tion has distributed, free, acceptable 
farm leases. Thousands of these con- 
tracts are now in use in Indiana and 
other states. Copies are available by 
writing to the Farm Management De- 
partment, Purdue University—O. G. 
Lloyd, Purdue University. 





E. W. Sheets Appointed Animal 
Husbandry Chief 


E. W. Sheets has been appointed 
chief of the animal husbandry division 
of the bureau of animal industry, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
This was one of the last official acts 
of the late Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. Mr. Sheets has been in 
charge of the animal husbandry work 
of the department since the resigna- 
tion of Geo. M. Rommel! in 1921, with 
the exception of fourteen months that 
L. J. Cole, of the University of Wis- 
consin, served as chief. 


SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Grandfather Frog Has 
No Tail - 


Old Mother West Wind gone to her 
day’s work, leaving all of the Merry 
Little Breezes to play in the Green Mea- 
dows. They had played tag and had 
run races with the Bees, and they had 
played hide and seek with the Sun 
3eams, and now they had settled down 
and had gathered around the Smiling 
Pool where, on a green lily-pad, sat 
Grandfather Frog. 


Grandfather Frog was old, oh, very 
old, indeed, and he was also very, very 
wise. He wore a green coat, and his 


voice was very, very deep. When Grand- 
father Frog spoke, everybody listened to 
him very respectfully. Even Billy Mmk 
treated Grandfather Frog with respect, 


| for Billy Mink’s father and his father’s 


father could not remember the time 
when Grandfather Frog had not sat on 
his big, green lily-pad watching for green 
flies. 

Down in the Smiling Pool were some 
of Grandfather Frog’s great-great-great- 
great-great-grandchildren. You wouldn't 
have known that they were Grandfather 
Frog’s grandchildren unless someone had 
told you. They didn’t look the least little 
bit like Grandfather Frog. They were 
round and fat and had long tails, and 
perhaps this is why they were called 
Pollywogs. 

“Oh, Grandfather Frog, tell us why 
you don’t have a tail as you did when 
you were young,” begged one of the 
Merry Little Breezes. 

Old Grandfather Frog snapped 
fat, foolish green. fly and then settled 
himself on his big lily-pad, while all of 
the Merry Little Breezes gathered round 
to listen. 

“Once upon a time,” began old Grand- 
father Frog, ‘‘the Frogs ruled the world, 
which was mostly water. There was very 
little dry land—oh, very, very little in- 
deed! There were no wboys to throw 
stones and no hungry Mink to gobble up 
foolish Frog-babies who were taking a 
sun bath!” 

3illy Mink, who had joined the. Merry 
Little Breezes and was listening to the 
story. squirmed uneasily and looked away 
guiltily. 

“In those days, all of the Frogs had 
tails, long, handsome tails, of which, of 
course, they were very, very proud, in- 
deed,’ continued Grandfather Frog. ‘‘The 
King of all the Frogs was twice as big 
as any other Frog, and his tail_was 
three times as long. He was very proud, 
oh, very proud, indeed, of his long tail. 
He used to sit and admire it until he 
began to believe that there never had 
been and just never could be another 
such tail in all the world. He used to 
wave it back and forth in the water, 
and every time he waved his tail, all 
the other Frogs would cry ‘Ah!’ and 
‘Oh!’ Every day the King of all the 
Frogs grew more vain. He did noth- 
ing at all but eat and sleep and admire 
his tail. 

“Now all the other Frogs did just 
as the King did, so pretty soon it came 
to be that none of the Frogs were doing 
anything but sitting about eating, sleep- 
ing and admiring their own tails and the” 
King’s.”’ 

(Concluded next week) 
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**From Dot and Daddy’’—a Kodak 
It has been hard for Dot to keep the 


big secret but she managed somehow, 
and mother is the most surprised person 


in the world. And pleased, too. A 


Kodak is just what she wanted. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y. 
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Every rod of “Galvannealed” Square Deal 
fence is made of copper-bearing steel. 
The patented “Galvannealed” process 
welds 2 to 3 times more zinc coating into 
the wire. Copper mixed in with thesteel to- 
gether with the extra heavy zinc coati 
stops rust; therefore Square Deal lasts 
to 3 times longer. Costs net one cent more 
than the ordinary kind. We'll send upon 
fequest, copy of official tests that abso- 
lutely prove these clzims. 


has these other gcad points: Stiff, picket- 
like stay wires require fewer posts—always 
tight and trim, nosagging; full =*s wires 
last longer; famous Square Knot 
guaranteed not to slip; well crimped line 
wires give live tension, secure 
strains and sudden weather changes. 
Two to three times more zinc 
— more wear—no extra price 
Write today for official of tests, also get our 
—a copy of Ropp’s Calculator (an- 
sewers 75000 farm questions). All 3 free. Address 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Peoria, Illinois 


Notice 


** Galvannealed * 
Square Deal ie 
mow marked wi 

@ Red Strand. 
Buy this longer- 
fasting fence— 
@o extra price. 


Always look 


for the 


Red Strand 


(top wire) 








BARGAIN BOOK 
Write for my new cut 
rice catalog before you 
uy ce, Gates, Stee! Poste 
Barb Wire, Paints or Roofing, t 
SAVE A LOT OF MONEY 
My Factory-To-Farm Freizht Paid Plan 
4 =, saves you fully 1-3. Send for catalog 
a today and see for yourself the money 
you can save. 


NCE & WIRE CO. < 
Clevetand, Ohio 











FARM FENCE 


1 1 Cents a rod for a %-in. | 









Hog Fence, Freight @-<)-4 

Prepeid in Ill. and Ind. 

19¢ in Iowa and only slightly 
i.» more in other states for freight. qq 
i From Factory to User Direct. 4-¢ 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. <.4.4 

we Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. g)-p.¢ 
iep> INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. <)-<p? 
* Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. “<p 
















“} Saved $3 7 
says Roy Douglas, Maple- 
ton, lowa. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE_ FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Gates. Posts and Rerbed Wire. 


BROS. Dept. 296 
Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade. Which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade “Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta- 
ble, harmless, and 
meets all State 
and National food 
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laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. Large bottles 


cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ACME HAY &, MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


Hay and Fee 


Cariead lets and less at lowest 
prices—Ask for our price list. 


223 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Consumers Tell Why They 
Use Milk 























A consumer survey recently com- 
pleted of representative families shows 
that the average consumption of milk 
in Philadelphia is 2.96 pints per fam- 
ily per day, and greatest among those 
with higher family incomes. The sur- 
vey was made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in co-opera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and several local 
organizations, to determine the factors 
and affect the use and 
consumption of milk. 

The 400 families surveyed were di- 
vided into eight groups of 50 each, 
according to income, race and nation- 
Of the various groups, the Jew- 
ish group showed the highest con- 
sumption of milk. Smallest consump- 
tion was found among the Colored and 
Italian groups. Nearly half the Jew- 
ish people interviewed said that milk 
was the most important food in their 
households. The Italians as a class 
prefer other beverages to milk. The 
Colored group was lowest in per cap- 
jta consumption of fresh milk, but 
highest in consumption of buttermilk. 

It was learned that a large percent- 
age of children under three years of 
age drink milk, but that with advanc- 
ing age this percentage gradually and 
steadily decreases. If milk consump- 
tion is to be inereased, declare the 
officials in charge of the survey, the 
increase must come within the class 
of older children and adults. The gen- 
eral impression was found that while 
milk is an important diet for babies 
and young children, it loses its value 
as the individual becomes older. 

People who drink milk apparently 
do so because it is a pleasing beverage 
rather than because it is considered a 
food which can be used to good advan- 
as a substitute for other and 
more expensive foods, the survey 
showed. “Like it” eonstituted 55 per 
cent of the reasons for drinking milk, 
whereas “health and food value’’ made 
up 25 per cent of the reasons. 

Forty-nine per cent of the reasons 
advanced for not drinking milk were 
to the effect that people did not like 
it. Milk is considered by some people 


tage 


| as a sort of medicine to be taken only 


of illness or poor health. Care 


| in the preparation of publicity to avoid 


MUNCIE, IND. | 








giving the impression that milk is a 
beneficial food for invalids only should 
serve in a measure to correct this at- 
titude, the federal and state of- 
ficials. 

Price was no consideration to 77 per 
cent of those surveyed, and they stat- 
ed that a fluctuation of a cent or so 
either way would not change the quan- 
tity consumed. Eleven per cent said 
they would use more milk if the price 
was lower, and slightly over 3 per 
cent said they would use more in case 
of sickness, Over 77 per cent of the 
families interviewed said that chang- 
ing seasons do not affect consump- 
tion, but 12 per cent said they use 
more milk in cold weather because of 
increased cooking. Ten per cent use 
more milk in summer than in winter, 
principally for drinking purposes, as 
a substitute for coffee, tea and other 


say 


hot drinks. 
Eight per cent of the food bill is 
used to purchase milk, according to 


240 housewives. Jewish people spend 
10 per cent of their food budget for 
milk, as do also the people with bet- 
ter than average incomes. Answers 
from 141 mail questionnaires indicat- 
ed that fresh vegetables and meat are 
considered the foods of greatest im- 
portance, with bread next, and milk 
fourth. 

Condensed or evaporated milk in ad- 
dition to fresh milk is used by 29 per 


Good appetite | 
Good digestion “qgmee 


MORE MILK 


Goop HEALTH, good appetite and good digestion 
are the essentials of a good milker. 

Every cow in your herd can be put in milking 
trim with a course of " 


DrHess Stock Tonic 


A Cow Tonic and Regulator 


Your cow is a machine. To convert your grain, 
hay, silage and fodder into pails of milk is her 
function. The more she eats each day, if she is 
able to digest it, the more milk you get. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic contains the dairyman’s 
favorite remedy, Nux Vomica—the greatest of 
all nerve tonics—cow remedy, appetizer and di- 
gester. It contains Quassia, a stomach _ tonic; 
whets the appetite, promotes digestion. It con- 
tains Diuretics, to keep the kidneys active. It 
contains Laxatives, to keep the bowels regular, so 
that there is no clogging of the system during 
heavy feeding. 

Just regular milk giving where Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic is included in the ration. 


Excellent for cows at calving time. No retained 
afterbirth. Feed it before freshing. Good alike 
for all cattle. 





Costs Little to Use 


The price of one gallon of milk tonics a cow for two weeks 
25-Ib. pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. drum, $8.00 P 
(Except in the far West, South and Canada) 


Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay More? 


REMEMBER— When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does 
not end until you are satisfied that your investment is a profitable one. Othere 
wise, return the empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


the pail 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling 








This Feed Makes Milk At Less 
Cost Than Any Other Mixture 


Jhis We Guarantee ! 


International Special Dairy Molasses Feed is actually worth $15 more per tonthan corn or 
oats for dairy use. Corn ard oats feed today is selling $10 per ton higher and Special Dairy 
costs no more than last year. Can you wonder at Special Dairy’s popularity? Twenty extra 
quarts of milk from every sack is guaranteed in any fair test. Compared with wheat feeds or 
ground grains, this increase has been secured in hundreds of tests. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 
**20 Extra Quarts from Every Sack’’ 


International Special Dairy Molasses Feed is accepted as O. K. by 
dairymen everywhere. One dairyman, with 16 cows, writes us that 
he increased his milk check $87 in thirty days by using Special 
Dairy instead of another feed costing the same price. $87 amonth 
is over a $1000 per year! We have hundreds of similar testimoni- 
als. If you want more milk, sack for sack of feed, then Interna- 
tional Special Dairy Feed is your one best bet. 

rite to us, giving number of cows owned, also name of local 
feed dealer, and we will mail you a free copy of our famous book ae ‘ — 
“Feeding the Dairy Cow for Profit.’’ Act! With 2% Bone 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn, uilding Mineral 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis Live Salesmen and Agents Wanted 
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SORE HEATER 


ur svock rancs Il Ca) eh 


Illinois State Experiments show that 86% of Cows kept in Close 
Warm Barns tested Tubercular. Prevent this by hewie cane 
tank in open barnyard equipped with a Seif-Sinking 
COWBOY TANK HEATER ess7 weer’ 
2 Every Week 
urn cows out of barn to drink i i arm . 
air dk fone in Fresh Air and W: Water 
Burns or wood. Outlas 


ec 
reiiable. 













Write today for illustr: circular and dealer’s name, 
MFG. COMPANY, 531 Grunner St.. 
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cent of all the families interviewed, 
and by 62 per cent of the poor fami- 
lies. The average consumption of 
cream per family was found to be .59 
of a pint a week; buttermilk, .76 of a 
pint; butter, slightly over 2 pounds; 
cheese, .42 of a pound. Only 23 of the 
400 housewives knew that milk was 
cheaper in Philadelphia than in other 
large cities. 

The survey brought out the fact that 
54 per cent of the children were drink- 
fing milk in school, and the mothers 
felt that drinking milk in school had 
induced children to drink more milk 
at home. 

Fifty restaurants were studied to de- 
termine how the use of milk in such 
places differs from the use of milk in 
homes. It was found that an average 
of .25 of a pint of milk per person is 
used at each meal; as compared with 
per capita consumption of .21 of a pint 
per meal in homes. The first-class 
restaurants use the most milk per per- 
son and lunch rooms the least, 

More milk is sold for drinking in 
cafeterias than in any of the other 
classes of restaurants. It was found 
that whereas two-thirds of the milk 
used in homes is for drinking and one- 
third for other uses, the proportion is 
the reverse in restaurants. 

A copy of the complete report may 
be obtained, as long as the supply 
lasts, by writing the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Feeding Calves When the Milk 
Supply Is Limited 
Recent Wisconsin tests indicate that 
calves may be raised on a very small 
amount of milk, providing they are fed 


a liberal ration of grain and a legumi- 
nous hay. At the Wisconsin station 
groups of calves have been allowed a 
full feed of skim-milk, while others 
have had a limited amount of skim- 
milk, and still others have been given 
a small amount of whole milk while 
very young. All of the calves received 
hay and a good concentrate mixture. 
The calves on the limited milk allow- 
ances made surprisingly good gains. 

Calves fed an ample skim-milk ra- 
tion (not over 14 pounds per head 
daily) with clover hay and a mixture 
of corn, oats, wheat bran and linseed 
meal, in addition, made _ excellent 
gains, averaging 1.72 pounds per head 
daily. Other calves given access to 
the same hay and grain, but fed more 
than ten pounds of. skim-milk each 
daily gained 1.52 pounds per head 
daily, which compares very well with 
the gains made by those which had all 
the milk they wanted. The gains 
made by both lots are, in fact, higher 
than normal gains. The calves which 
had the most milk appeared slightly 
more growthy than the others, but ap- 
parently were no more vigorous. 
While the calves on ten pounds of 
milk may have eaten slightly more 
grain, the effect of the lesser milk 
Tation was to reduce the feed cost to 
six months of age from $23.80, as in 
the case of the full-fed calves, to $21.32 
per calf. 

In the Wisconsin tests a third group 





of calves has been raised each year on - 


@ minimum amount of whole milk, 
which did not exceed 400 pounds for 
each calf from birth, or about 375 
Pounds from the fourth day after birth 
When the dam’s milk was salable. 
This limited milk ration was supple- 
Mented by a protein-rich concentrate 
mixture of equal parts ground oats, 
sfound corn, wheat bran and linseed 
Meal. After the calves were seven to 
tine weeks old they were fed only this 
hixture with clover hay, water and 
salt. In two trials calves handled in 
this fashion made average daily gains 
f 1.43 pounds per head and their feed 
fost to six months of age averaged 
22.64. While these gains were not 
ite up to those made by the calves 
eceiving a larger milk ration, they 
are considered good gains for well- 
fared dairy calves, 
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The De Laval Milker. If you are milking 10 or more cows by 
hand, you need a De Laval Milker. Sold on such easy terms it pays 
for itself. Over 25,000 in use, giving a ° aaracaes 


New De Laval Separatorsso 
on easy terms, ranging from 


DOWN 


the Balance 
in 15 easy 
Monthiy 
Payments 


De Laval 


Allowance 
on old Cream Separators 


De Lavals 


De Laval Agents are now making liberal allowances 
for used centrifugal cream separators of any age or 
make, as partial payment on new De Laval Separators 
of the latest improved type. 

This offers to cream separator users an unusual 
opportunity to replace obsolete, badly-worn, under- 
sized and otherwise unsatisfactory cream separators 
that are wasting cream and time and causing trouble 
and annoyance, with the latest improved and best De 
Laval Separators that have ever been made. The 
Improved De Laval Separator is meeting with remark- 

. able success. It skims cleaner and runs easier, and will 
save its cost over any other method of separating cream 


$660 to $4430 FREE 
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The method of raising calves princi- 
pally on grains and hay with a mini- 


.mum amount of whole milk has an im- 


portant application to dairy districts 
where the milk is wanted for market 
milk or for a condensary. It also can 
be used frequently on the average 
farm when a shortage in the supply 
of skim-milk makes necessary a change 
in the ration of the calves. The Wis- 
consin tests show that calves can be 
raised with very little milk and with 
but a small amount of purchased feeds, 
most of the ration being made up of 


home-grown feeds. 


Dairy farmers who have a supply of 
whey available will also be interested 
in the tests at the Wisconsin station 
in which calves were fed whey as a 
substitute for skim-milk. A grain mix- 
ture of three parts ground corn, three 
parts standard middlings and four 
parts linseed meal was fed in addi- 
tion and hay, salt and water were pro- 
vided as in the other lots. Calves thus 
fed gained 1.49 pounds per head daily 
as an average, or practically as much 








as the calves fed ten pounds of skim- 
milk daily. The average feed cost to 
six months of age was $21.58 per calf. 
It was necessary to take a little more 
care in changing over from whole 
milk to whey than from whole milk to 
skim-milk. The whey was fed in a 
sanitary condition and was never al- 
lowed to stand in a filthy tank or can. 
The results show that when a little 
care is taken calves can be raised sat- 
isfactorily on whey supplemented with 
grain and hay. 


The importance of watering calves 
is emphasized by another test. Two 
lots of calves were fed liberal allow- 
ances of skim-milk, clover hay and the 
grain mixture of corn, oats, bran and 
oil meal. One lot was given all the 
water it would drink twice daily, while 
the other had no water other than that 
contained in the skim-milk and other 
feeds. The calves given the addi- 
tional water gained at the rate of 1.86 
pounds per head daily, while those 
given no extra water gained but 1.32 
pounds daily. The contrast in these 








gains should be sufficient to impress 
every dairyman with the importance 
of providing calves with pienty of 
water. 





Bull Association Points Way for 
Better Sires 

The average number of dairy ani- 
mals kept on the Indiana farm is 4.4 
cows, and the avérage yearly produc- 
tion of these cows is slightly over 
4,000 pounds of mlik, according to R. 
D. Canan, dairy extension specialist 
at Purdue University. This low pro- 
duction indicates a need for better 
breeding. How to provide high-class 
purebred bulls for the many small 
dairymen in the state, is one of the 
most important problems in improving 
the dairy conditions of Indiana. 

This problem is being solved in 
Many conmmunities thru the.work of a 
co-operative bull association. The as- 
sociation has for its purpose the joint 
ownership, us@ and exchange, of three 
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KOW-KARE ? 


and how docs it help your Cows 
to higher yiclds 


One way to increase the milk 
flow is to feed abnormally rich 
foods and so-called concentrates. 
This is expensive ana full of danger. 
The rich foods are costly. They put 
an added strain on the digestive 
and milk-making organs which, so 
often, are already jaded from over- 
work and forcing. Even if these 
vital functions do not actually break 
down, the milk flow drops off the 
instant this unnatural and expen- 
sive stimulant is withdrawn. 


A Safe Invigorator 


The other method — the only one 
with genuine and permanent results 
—is to build up the organs of diges- 
tion, assimilation and milk-secre- 
tion to a natural vigor that will en- 
able them to turn into milk ALL the 
milk values in the cow’s natural diet. 

The latter method is the Kow- 
Kare method. Kow-Kare is not a 
stock food. It is a compound of 
scientific medicinal properties that 
build up and invigorate the digestive 
and genital organs. In itself Kow- 
Kare has no food value, but it vital- 
izes the milk-making functions so 
that the ordinary cow diet is con- 
sumed and turned into the maxi- 
mum milk flow. 

Used in this way - regularly and 
in small quantities Kow-Kare pays 
for its slight cost scores of times over 
in added milk income. Besides, the 
cow that is aided with Kow-Kare 
seldom becomes a prey to such di- 


Feed dealers, general stores and druggists sell 
Kow-Kare, in $1.25 and 65c sizes. If your 
dealer is not supplied, order direct from us. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 


LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


Makers of Bag Balm, Garget Remedy, Horse Comfort 


_ his valuable Book Free 


seases as Barrenness, Abortion, Re- 
tained Afterbirth, Scours, Garget, 
Milk Fever, Lost Appetite, etc., all 
of which originate in run-down geni- 
tal and digestive organs. 


What Cow Ailments 
Trouble You? 


Cow diseases are too expensive to 
tolerate. A short illness may easily 
make a liability of a cow that ought 
to be a profit-maker. If disease does 
creep in call Kow -Kare to your aid 
promptly. Its direct medicinal ac- 
tion on the vital organs has won it 
ever imcreasing popularity as the 
reliable ‘‘ home cow doctor.” 


So that you may know just how 
to treat the various cow ailments 
successfully, write us for free copy 
of our famous book, “The Home 
Cow Doctor.” 


Try This More-Milk Plan 


To make this’ your banner winter 
in milk production follow the plan 
that is now wimning thousands of 
new recruits among dairymen each 
year. Give all of your cows a table- 
spoonful of Kow -Kare in the feed 
twice a day, one week of each month 
during the winter and spring. —~ 

This Kow -Kare treatment really 
costs you nothing because the slight 
expense is returned many times over 
in added milk yield. Besides, every 
penny spent on Kow-Kare is an 
investment in cow health. 
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GUARANTEED 
TO KILL EVERY 
HOG WORM 
IN 24 HOURS 


Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, easiest 
and cheapest meth: Jsed and recommended every- 


here. 
SEND TRIAL ORD 
Red Devi! Capsuies. set ot 
0 tens, Prepaid to you, for 
CHAS. M. HICK & Co. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. Chicage, 


























Feed Ear, Cob and Husks | 


A good economical feed 
for dafry and beef cattle. 
catalog on BLOOM 
E CORN CUTTER & 
CRUSHER. Three sizes: 
one for hand; 50 to 200 
bushels per hour. Handles 
snapped corn any condition. 


J S. Bloom Mfg. Co. 
andependence, Iowa 


Pick Your Cora 
With Shuck On 





orl WwW. Main St., 









Proper treatment of cows at calv- 

ing time will prevent barrenness- 

ABORNO Uterus 

proved highly effective as a pre- 

ventive. They stop foul 

and discharges, and heal the 

uterus. Box of 3, Z35¢ —; 

: Our Free Booklet “When Your 

Cows Calve” contains valuable veterinary advice. 
Write today for Free Copy. 

ABORNO LABORATORY 67 Jeff St., Lancaster,Wis. 

















Cracked Fingers Quickty Healed—No Bandage 


Corn huskers-—Farmers—Everybody should 
have a stick of 
WAKEFIELD’S HEALING SALVE 

Simply warm the stick of salve—put a drop 
over the crack, cut or sore spot. It hardens in- 
stantly making a water proof healing plaster 
without a bandage. 8@ years without sn equal 
for cracks, cuts, sores, boile, etc. %e all drug- 











gists or postpaid direct. C. WAKEFIELD 
& CO., Bleomington, Fllinois. 





or more high-class purebred bulls. 
The territory covered by an associa- 
tion is divided into three or more 
breeding blocks, and a bull is sta- 
tioned in each block for the service of 
fifty to sixty cows. Every two years 
the bulls are exchanged, and as a re- 
sult a small initial investment on the 
part of each dairyman will provide 
bull service for six or more years. 

The first bull association in the 
United States was organized in Mich- 
igan in 1908. Henry county, in 1918, 
organized the first association in In- 
diana. Nine different associations 
have been in active operation in the 
state at one time or another, and all 
have helped in the improvement of 
the dairy cattlé of the community. 
Thirty-two excellent sires have been 
put into community service thru 
these associations, and from the re- 
ports at hand, no less than 1,200 cows, 
daughters of these bulls, are now pro- 
ducing. 

Reports from bull assoeiations over 
the country where records of produc- 
tion are available show that the daugh- 
ters of the association bulls are pro- 
ducing an average of 22 per cent more 
milk and 25 per cent more butterfat 
than the average of their dams. 

The association is directed by rules 
and regulations which have been care- 
fully worked out to suit general con- 
ditions. The general association pro- 
gram may be easily modified to meet 
local conditions. 


Uunderfed Cows Will Run 
Down 


“Efficiency in feeding is imperative 
when feeds are high in price and the 
prices of milk products are low,” said 
F. B. Morrison, animal husbandman 


and feeding expert at the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, before Wiscon- 








sin agricultural extension workers at 
their annual meeting. 

“It is impossible profitably to pro 
duce low priced milk on high priced 
feed,” declared Morrison. “Farmers 
must work out a plan to produce milk 
at a low cest. One way to do this ig 
to cut down on buying the most ex. 
pensive feeds. 

“This fall and winter is not time to 
waste concentrates, but cows can not 
be fooled,’”’ emphasized the feed expert, 
“Cows insufficiently fed during the 
winter never completely regain lost 
flesh or respond fully at the pail when 
turned out on good summer pasture, 
A good dairy cow, when well fed, 
needs about one-half of her feed to 
maintain her body. If a good cow ig 
cut down to a three-fourths ration, she 
still needs just as much feed to main- 
tain her body, and therefore can use 
only one-third of what she eats to 
make milk.” 

Morrison warns against filling cows 
up entirely on roughage. With sucha 
procedure a cow gets plenty of pounds 
of beef, but each pound supplies so 
much less real food value or digestible 
nutrients than does a pound of con- 
centrates, that the cow does not re 
ceive sufficient total nutrients to pro 
duce a good flow of milk. He said 
that cows, apparently keeping up a 
normal milk flow when fed in this 
manner, do so only by drawing on 
their body reserve, and accordingly 
become run down in flesh. 

“Any. good cow can be made a poor 
and unprofitable producer by insuffi- 
cient feeding,” declared Morrison. “The 
good cow not only has a tremendous 
capacity to consume feed, but also she 
has the inherent ability to utilize it 
properly.” 

As a solution to the problem, Morri- 
son advised dairymen to cull their 
herds now to get rid of all boarders. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter prices increased extraordi- 
narily during the latter part of No- 
vember, shooting upward nearly seven 
cents a pound in a period of less than 
ten days. This advance will save a 
great deal of money for those men who 
have put millions of pounds of butter 
into storage. 

With corn at $1.12 a bushel, oats at 
53 cents a bushel, bran at $28 a ton, 
cottonseed meal at $44 a ton and oil 
meal at $47 a ton at central markets; 
with loose hay at $14 a ton on the 
farm, and labor at 22 cents an hour, 
the cost of producing a pound of but- 
ter on a Chicago extra basis was 
around 48.3 cents for the month of No- 
vember, 1924. The actual price was 41 
cents, or there was a loss of 7.3 cents 
a pound. 

There is still much more butter in 
storage than usual at this time of the 
year, and more cows are being milked. 
It is now becoming apparent, how- 
ever, that thousands of the poorer pro- 
ducing cows will be sent to the butcher 
this winter, and even the good cows 
will not be given as much feed as 
usual. It would seem that less butter 
will be produced this winter than has 
been the case in the winters of recent 
years. This situation, combined with 
adequate financing, is largely respons- 
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ible for the recent upturn in the but 
ter market. It would seem, however, 
that there must be another advance of 
at least seven cents a pound if butter 
producers 
With storage stocks as large as they 


-are, there is not much prospeet of an 


advance this large this winter except 
possibly for a few weeks. 

With feed and labor at present levels 
Chicago milk, in November of 1924, 
cost about $2.73 a hundred to produce 
delivered at the country bottling plants. 
The quoted price was $2.40 a hundred, 
or there was a loss of 33 cents a hun 
dred. During thé past two months 
Chieago milk producers have suffered 
their first losses in a period of two 
years. By the use of rather strong 
methods, Chicago milk producers were 
able to hold milk prices out of their 
normal ratio with feed and labor costs. 
No organization, however, is able te 
hold prices out of their normal rela 
tionship with production costs indefi- 
nitely. It would seem to be the part 
of wisdom for an organization of this 
sort to make an effort to hold prices 
as nearly as possible at their nor 
mal relationship with the costs of 
production and in that way avoid 
either any undue profits or any undue 
losses, 





10 Cents Gain Per Lb. 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevaflitg prices 


are given to milk cows. 


are to make any money. 
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SERVICE 


BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptioms—new or renewal—for three years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








New Game Law Effective 


Service Bureau members who plan 
to hunt “this fall will be interested in 
reading over the new Iowa fish and 
game law, which became effective Oc- 
tober 28. 

One of the interesting features of 
the new law is that part concerning 
the carrying of guns in automobiles. 
Hunters who use their cars to carry 
them out on an expedition want to be 


sure that shot-guns are unloaded, 
taken apart or encased. Failure to do 
this might result in a fine for the 
owner of the car. 

Other interesting features of the 
new law are: 

“1718. License to hunt and trap— 
No person shall hunt, pursue, kill or 
take any wild animal, bird or game 
in this state in any manner, or trap 
fur-bearing animals or game without 
first procuring a license. 

“1719. License to fish—No male per- 
son over the age of 18 vears shall fish 
in the stock meandered lakes of the 
state without first procuring a fishing 


* license. 


“1720. Exceptions—No license shall 


‘be required from owners or tenants of 


farm lands, their wives, ech:iidren, or 
employes, for hunting, trapping, or 
fishing upon lands owned or occupied 
by them. 

“1721. Consent of parent or guarda- 
ian—No license shall be granted any 
person under 18 years of age unless 
the written consent of parents or 
guardian is attached to the application. 

“1725. Fees, accounting—Before any 
license is issued to any applicant, the 
following license fees shall be paid to 
the county recorder: (1) For resident 
of the state for fishing with hook and 
line and for hunting, $1. (2) For non- 
resident or resident alien for fishing 
with hook and line and trot line in any 
state waters, $3. (3) For non-resident 
or resident alien for hunting, $10. 

“1729. Revocation—A license in the 
possession of any person other than 
to whom first issued, and, on com- 
plaint, the license of any person hunt- 
ing on enclosed or cultivated lands 
without permission of the owner or 
tenant, shall be revoked by the county 
recorder. 

“1731. Closed seasons on fish—It 
shall be unlawful for any person to 
take from the waters of the state: Any 
salmon or trout from September 1 to 
April 14; any black bass in the north- 
ern zone from December 1 to June i4 
or in the southern zone from November 
15 to May 31; any pike, crappie, pick- 
erel, catfish, perch or any other game 
fish, in the northern zone from Decem- 
ber 1 to May 14 or in the southern zone 
from November 15 to April 30. All 
dates in this section are inclusive. 

“1732. Catch limits—It shall be un- 
lawful for any person at any time to 
take from the waters of the state in 
any one day more than twenty-five of 
Said kinds of fish in the aggregate, of 
which total number no more than ten 
May be pike or bass, except as other- 
Wise provided in this chapter when 
using licensed nets or seines. 

“1733. Size limits—No person shall 
at any time kiil, destroy, have in pos- 
session or under control, for any pur- 
pose whatever, any pike, pickerel or 
blue or channel catfish jess than ten 
inches in length, except rock or silver 
bass, which shall not be less than seven 
inches in length, or any trout or crap- 
pie less than eight inches in length, or 
any perch less than seven inches in 
length, or any sunfish less than six 
inches in length, except as otherwise 


‘provided in this chapter, when using 


licensed nets or seines. Any such fish 
taken shall be immediately returned to 








the watef with as little injury to the 
fish as possible. 

“1768. Bag limits and possession— 
No person shall shoot or kill to exceed 
the following numbers of game birds 
or animals in any one day, respective- 
ly: Five prairie chickens, eight quails, 
fifteen ducks, two male imported 
pheasants, and fifteen other game 
birds or animals.’ Nor shall any one 
person, firm, or corporation have in 
his or its possession at any one time 
to exceed ten prairie chickens, fifty 
water fowis, fifteen quail, eight male 
imported pheasants, and fifteen of 
either of the other kinds of game birds 
or animals named in this chapter, un- 
less by a common carrier for the pur- 
pose of lawfully shipping as provided 
in this chapter. 

“1772. Carrying firearms in motor 
vehicles—No person shall carry a gun 
or other firearm, except a pistol or 
revolver, in a motor vehicle unless the 
same be unloaded in both barrels and 
magazine and taken apart or contained 
in a Case. 

1789. Violation—Whoever shall take, 
catch, kill, injure, destroy, have in pos- 
session, buy, sell, ship, or transport 
any fish, mussels, birds, their nests, 
eggs, or plumage, fowls, game, or ani- 
mals in violation of the provisions of 
this chapter, or whoever shall use any 
device, equipment, seine, trap, net, 
tackle, firearm, drug, poison, explosive 
or other substance or means the use 
of which is prohibited by this chapter, 
or use the same at a time, place or in 
a manner or for a purpose prohibited, 
or do any other act in violation of 
such provisions for which no other 
punishment is provided, shall be fined 
not less than ten dollars nor more 
than one hundred dollars, or be im- 
prisoned in the county jail not more 
than one hundred days.” 

Complete copies of the new law can 
be secured by addressing W. E. Albert, 


State Game Warden, State House, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 





Again, We Rise to Say— 


That the Service Bureau has re- 
ceived a number of letters either un- 
signed or without a complete address, 
asking for information. All we can 
do with such inquiries is to hold them 
until the writer writes again. Space 
in the paper does not permit answer- 
ing some of the questions and any 
Way, we know you want an answer as 
secon as possible. So be sure you have 
your name and address on the letter. 
Help us to help you. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS AT KANSAS 
CITY 

Four strong herds of Milking Shorthorns 
were shown at the American Royal Show 
at Kansas City, Mo., November 15 to 22. 
It was the best show of the breed that has 
been staged at the Royal. Finlay McMar- 
tin & Sons, Claremont, Minn., showed the 
senior and grand champion bull, Balmic 
Welfare. Junior champion honors went to 
White Batchelder, shown by R. R. Clam- 
pitt, New Providence, Iowa. Dutchess 34d, 
two-year-old winner, won the female 
grand championship for tha Donald Wood- 
ward Farms of New York, and the same 
firm had junior champion female. The 
Rock County, Wisconsin, herd was also 
a prominent factor in the winning. 





STEER SELLS FOR $2.75 PER POUND 


A new world’s record for prime beef 
was established at the Sale of prize win- 
ning steers heki during the American 
Royal Livestock Show at Kansas City, 
Mo., November 21. Gay Lad 59th, cham- 
pion IIereford steer of the show, exhibited 
by C. M. Largent & Sons, Merkel, Texas, 
was the record breaker and he brought 
$2.75 per pound on foot to the bid of Neuer 
Bros., Kansas City. The previous record 
high price for single steers was $2.62 per 
pound, paid for Junior Lad, the grand 
champion steer at the 1919 International. 
The Largent steer for which $2.75 per 
pound was paid, was a January calf. 
When soki he weighed 920 pounds and 
brought his owners $2,250, 





Produced 
37,381 


& Record 
Milk Producer 


The outstanding feature at 
the recent National Dairy 
Show at Milwaukee, Wis., 
was the world’s greatest milk 
producer, Segis Pieterje Prospect. Visitors of all 
> occupations and ages, crowded around her stall 
and read with admiration and wonder of her wonderful record. Her 
picture was in the daily papers, and was displayed in all the promi- 
nent stores of that city. Prospect is owned by— 


(auvnation Mitk 
Fa ms Located Near 


Seattle, Wash. 


Linseed Of Meal constitutes one-fourth of Prospect’s grain ration before fresh- 
ening and one-fifth after freshening. Mr. Carl Gockerell, Herdsman of the Car- 
nation Farms, gives due credit to this great proteid and laxative by stating that 
without Linseed Oil Meal his maintenance and production grain rations are 
totally upset. He would not be without it. 


Record-breakers the country over, not alone in the dairy breed, but among 
animals of all kinds, have their rations balanced with Linseed Oil.Meal. It pays 
—as explained fully in our booklet, “How To Make Money With Linseed Oil 
Meal,” written by Prof. F. B. Morrison, Asst. Director of the Wis- 
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consin Experiment Station. Send for copy now. Ask for Booklet P12. scone 
e elow 
LINSEED CRUSHERS MEAL ADVERTISING Shows 


COMMITTEE 


Room 620, Consumers Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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Wash. 





Balance the Ration With fay \“zs/""™ Costs Little, Earns Much 














Get a Farm 


On the S00 Line {n North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. 3ay which state Interested in. 
Ask about homeseeKers rates. Send for tnformation. 


H S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


CAN YOU THINK? 


Begin now—At the Corn Belt to 
train yourself tothink. We can help 
you. Write for information. 


CORN BELT BUSINESS COLLEGE 
C. H. BENSON, Pres., WATERLOO, IOWA 




















when writing advertisers. 


Comune BAH 


AsPiri 


SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’ and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache Lumbago 
Pain Toothache Rheumatism 
Accept only “Bayer” package 
eC which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacié 
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How to Get More Eggs 


Remarkable Experience “of L. F. Vol- 
berding, Whose Hens, Once Sickly 
Idlers, Laid 1949 Eggs in 54 Days 


Poultry raisers, whose hens do not 
lay, will read the following letter with 
greatest interest: 

Gentlemen: I see reports of many 
having hens that do not lay, so I want 
to tell my experience. I had 230 pul- 
lets that looked sickly and were not 
laying. After trying different reme- 
dies, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 24, Waterloo, Iowa, for two 
$1.00 packages of Walko Tonix. I be- 
gan using the medicine Christmas day 
—by January list they began laying— 
during January I gathered 601 eggs—and 
in February, up to the 23rd, I gathered 
1348 eggs—or 1949 eggs in 54 days. I give 
all the credit to Walko Tonix. It made the 
sick pullets healthy; made my entire flock 
look fine; and set them to work on the egg 
basket.—L. F. Volberding, Sibley, Iowa. 

WHY HENS DON’T LAY 

When hens stop laying, become list- 
less, rough of feather, pale of comb, 
etc.—you know they are “run down” 
and need a tonic. Readers are warned 
to take the “stitch in time.” Don’t 
wait until your hens develop liver 
trouble and indigestion, with consequent 
leg weakness, lameness, rheumatism, 
bowel trouble, ete. Give Walko Tonix in 
all feed. It will promote digestion; tone 
up liver and other functions; build rich, 
red blood; restore vim, vigor and vitality; 
make smooth glossy feathers and he althy 
red combs. You'll get dozens*® of eggs 
where you got only a few before—and a 
bigger percentage of fertile eggs. All 
without injury to the sensitive organs of 
your birds. These letters prove it: 








5 DOZEN EGGS DAILY NOW 

Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo., 
writes: *“T read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the pres- 
ent low prices of feed and splendid 
prices for eggs, one can’t afford to 
keep hens that are not working. For 
a time my hens were not doing well; 
feathers were rough; combs pale and only 
a few laying. I tried different remedies 
and finally sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 24, Waterloo, Iowa, for two 
50c packages of Walko.Tonix. I could see 
a change right away. Their feathers be- 
came smooth and glossy; combs red, and 
they began laying fine. I had been get- 
ting only a few eggs a day. I now get 
five dozen. My, puliets hatched in March 
are laying fine.’ 


NO RISK TO YOU 
We will send Walko Tonix entirely 
at our risk—postage prepai ou 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working tonic it is, for keeping hens in 
pink of condition, free from disease, 
and working overtime. So you can 








prove—as thousands have proved— 
that it will eliminate losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
60c for a package of Walko Tonix—give in 
all feed and watch results. You'll find 
the cost less than one cent a day for 30 


hens, and you'll get dozens of eggs where 
you got only a few before. It’s a positive 
fact. We guarantee it. The Leavitt & 
Johnson National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don't find it the greatest egg pro- 
ducer and general tonic you ever used, 
your money will be promptly refunded. 
Address WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 
24, Waterloo, lowa. 


How to Prevent Roup 

Dear Sir: We raise several hundred 
chickens every year and have lost a 
good many dollars’ worth from Roup. 
I used many remedies, none of them 
successful, so took to using the hatch- 
et, but found that treatment costly. 
Then I sent 50c to the Walker Remedy 


Co., Dept. 24, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko Tablets for Roup, and out of 96 
hens that had the Roup bad, I saved all 
but three. I can't speak too strongly of 
the treatment, for it certainly does the 
work, and just can’t be beat. If more peo- 


ple knew about it, they would not lose so 
many of their hens with Roup.—Mrs. 
Nellie. Heron, Eagleville. Mo. 


DON’T WAIT 
Don’t wait till Roup gets half or two- 
thirds of your flock. Don’t let it get 
started. Write today. Let us prove to you 
that Walko Tablets will prevent Roup. 
Send for a box on our guarantee. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 24, 
Waterioo, lowa. 

Send me the [] 50c regular size (or [] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
Tonix and the [] 50c regular size (or [] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
Tablets for Roup to try at your risk. Send 
them on your positive guarantee to prompt- 
ly refund my money if not satisfied in ev- 
ery way. I am enclosing $........ ( e 
<-ygf order, check or currency accept- 
able 


PL, -cthanSkebene esses ocwccvesvecccooece 
np iieeknkihknkessskvisehSoantes essccce 
i oxbnuh ensues 6d 25k te te oben take 


F. D 
Mark veh & square indicating size pack- 
age wanted 








THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers «.*2 invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Mash for Chickens 


We have had a number of inquiries 
recently indicating that there are many 
r who do not realize the importance of 
using a mash in the feed ration for 


their hens and pullets. Its importance 
can not be overestimated, and, in fact, 
is essential for the economical pro- 
duction of winter eggs. 

The present accepted practice is to 
have available before the birds at all 
times a mixture of finely ground 
grains and mill-feeds, together with 
some ingredient high in protein con- 
tent, This mixture is preferably fed 
dry from self-feeding hoppers, or from 
shallow boxes having slatted tops (to 
prevent the birds from scratching). 

Corn meal, ground oats, bran, shorts, 
Red Dog flour, meat scraps or tank- 
age, dried buttermilk, bone meal, char- 
coal and salt are all used in varying 
proportions in compounding a mash, 
The commercial mashes very often 
contain some ground alfalfa. 

There is no fixed rule governing the 
ingredients-to use or their proportions. 
Except for the fact that it is not ad- 
visable to change them materially or 
suddenly, and that the protein con- 
tent must be kept relatively high, the 
proper formula to use would be de- 
pendent on relative prices and the ma- 
terials available. 

In situations where milk can be 
largely or exclusively used in the 
drinking vessels, the necessity for 
tankage or meat meal is largely elim- 
inated. 

Of course, the idea is to provide in 
the mash and the supplemental grain 
ration a balanced diet that will keep 
the hens in laying condition and pro- 
vide the food required for the produc- 
tion of eggs. 

In connection with the mash, grain 
should be fed night and morning— 
about twice as much at night as in the 
morning. This grain should be fed in 
a deep litter of clean straw, corn 
stalks or similar material, and the to- 
tal grain fed per day regulated so that 
the hens will eat as much mash by 
weight as grain is fed. 





Advice to Shippers of Hennery 
Eggs 


Previde one nest for each six hens. 
Use clean straw or shavings in the 
nests and on the floor. Keep the sur- 
roundings clean. 

Gather the eggs at least once a day; 
twice a day during extremely hot or 
cold weather is advisable. 

Keep the eggs covered in a cool, 
moist place, free from mustiness or 
other objectionable odors, until ship- 
ment, A clean cellar is usually satis- 
factory. 

Do not keep eggs more than one 
week before shipment. Ship as fre 
quently as possible. 

In order to be classed as “Fancy” or 
“Extras,” eggs must be sound, abso- 
lutely ciean and fresh, and large 
enough to stand firmly in the fillers, 
but not long enough or wide enough 
to cause breakage. Eggs which stand 
loosely in the fillers or tip to one 
side are not large enough for this 
grade. Whites must be chalk white. 
Tinted eggs may be sold with the 
browns and mixed colors. Pullet eggs 
must be fresh, and are sold with close 
regard for the size. 

All eggs should be packed in new 
thirty-dozen cases or in very good, 
clean, second-hand cases, well nailed 
thruout, and with a strong one-piece 
top. The cases must be free from 
odors. 

New strong fillers and flats or good 
used fillers and flats which are not 
stained and which are free from odors 








should be used, The projections at 





the edges of the fillers must be stiff 
and firm, 

Loose excelsior, well smoothed out; 
and excelsior pads are good materials 
for padding. 

The consignee’s address should be 
stamped, or plainly written, on taga, 
on each end of the case, below the top 
cleat.—M. Augenblick. 





“Hen Parties” 


Down in North Carolina the farm 
women belonging to a home demon- 
stration club have developed a method 
of marketing their poultry in an organ- 
ized way, enabling them to place their 
dressed chickens on sale with the least 
possible delay and to realize immedi- 
ate profits. 

With the help of the home demon- 
stration agent, the marketing was first 
organized by securing a list of every 
woman in the county having hens for 
sale, and the number available. Next 
a meeting was held in each commu- 
nity represented on the list. Here the 
members interested were instructed 
in dressing correctly, packing, making 
out bills, and other selling details. 
Each community was given a special 
time for its shipment to the market, 
which was a certain town in the coun- 
ty. Wednesday of each week was set 
aside as “dressing day” and Thursday 
was “packing day.” 

The hens were brought to some cen- 
tral place, usually a club member’s 
house or the local schoolhouse, and 
everybody helped with the work of 
killing and picking. After the hens 
had been cooled over night they were 
packed into barrels. 

It frequently happens that the home 
demonstration agent receives tele- 
grams calling for an increased number 
of chickens, and she then notifies the 
local leader in some club farther down 
the schedule to get her members to- 
gether for a “hen party.” 

The women have a good time at 
these community “hen parties.” The 
husbands and often the whole family 
turn out and help. The value of re- 
ceiving a check for all one’s poultry 
at one time is greatly appreciated by 
these North Carolina farm women. 
Orders from individual housewives 
and from grocery stores, hotels and 
tea rooms are filled by parcel post fre- 
quently. Thru selling dressed chick- 
ens they are gradually building up a 
market for other products, including 
everything from pickles and preserves 
to butter and turkeys for the holidays 
and Thanksgiving. 





Insulation for the Poultry 
House 


A Minnesota corrospendent writes: 

“We are ready to build a wooden 
walled (Minnesota model) poultry 
house and were planning on using saw- 
dust in the walls for insulation. Am 
told that damp sawdust should not be 
put in the walls, but as dry sawdust is 
rather hard to obtain now, am wonder- 
ing whether coal cinders would not be 
used instead in the walls.” 

Damp sawdust is not very desirable 
to use as insulation in a wooden 
walled poultry house, not only because 
the dampness ig likely to increase 
rather than decrease and is bad for 
poultry, but because damp sawdust 
has only a small part of the insulating 
value of dry sawdust. If the coal cin- 
ders were crushed into fairly uniform 
small pieces, it probably would work 
very well for insulation, but the ordi- 
nary cinders are too coarse to have 
much value for insulation. Mill shav- 
ings or finely chopped straw both 
make fairly good insulating material 
when dry; 





and if asphalt paper is 









For Strong Chicks and 
More of Them Use the 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 
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Chicks aEees 
&S2,C00O PURE BRED BREEDERS. 14 varieties. Best 
taying strains. Incubate 25,000 eggs daily. Catalog Free, 


Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo, 











used both inside and outside the studs 
there should not be much trouble from 
its becoming damp. Might be well to 
have the walls so arranged that a 
board at the bottom can be removed 
and the wall filling taken out if it be- 
comes damp. A good commercial insu- 
lation tacked between the studding 
would probably be the best if you wish 
to go to the added expense. 





Poultry House Construction 


It never pays to overcrowd hens— 
they need a comfortable house, dry and 
roomy, with plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine. How to give them all this 
is told by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No .1413, “Poultry House Con- 
struction,” just issued. 

A plain shed roof house is most eco- 
nomical, and most satisfactory. It 
should be so arranged, says the bulle- 
tin, that it will be easy to clean and 
for general convenience. 

It is easier to keep the birds healthy 
and to reproduce the stock under the 
colony system, if the birds are allowed 
free range. Breeding stock, especially 
growing chickens, should have plenty 
of range. Hens used solely for the pro- 


duction of market eggs may be kept! 


on a very small area. 

Copies of the bulletin may be had 
free, as long as the supply lasts, by 
writing to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





Cockleburs Poisonous to 
Poultry 


Recent investigation by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
shows that cockleburs are poisonous 
to chickens as. well as to livestock in 
general. 

Most of the damage from such burs 
has heretofore been blamed onto the 
mechanical injury but the recent in- 
vestigation tends to show that a toxic 
effect results when the poultry eat 
the burs and leaves of the weeds. 


To avoid the losses, say the depart: 


men investigators, it is worth while to 
remove the burs and weeds from lots 
where chickens are kept. 


Housing Poultry 


The first but not the worst chicken 
winter quarters for poultry was the 
tree in the forest where the birds had 
adequate room. They were high and 
dry with plenty of ventilation without 
drafts. There is a tendency in our 
modern poultry houses to fill them be 
yond capacity. Four square feet of 
floor space and six to eight inches of 
roosting should be allowed for each 
bird. All sides of the house except 
the front should be air tight. 





chickens go hand in hand. e 
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“The reason why 


obtain.” 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 


grouch around all the time is because it 
costs nothing and requires no effort to 


some folks carry a 





“THE HEAVY TACKLER GOT THE 
WURST OF THE ELEVEN’S FROLIC” 
That is the title Joshaway liked fhe best 
of the hundreds submitted in the Novem- 
ber title contest. It was sent in by Miss 
Mary Little, Des Moines, and because it 

»reminded us of the close of the football 
season it gets the prize. 

“A big destroyer soon to be one of the 
fleet,’’ submitted by Otto H. Marten, Gar- 
ner, Iowa, placed second, and “If the dogs 


party,” by Maude Dryden, McClelland, 














Iowa, gets third money. Honorable men- 
tion goes to ‘‘The large party was broken 
up by the disappearance of the ‘dog’,”’ by 
Mrs. Earl Smiley, Dallas Center, Iowa, 
and ‘Instead of a graceful poise Fatty de- 
velops avoirdupois,”’ by Mrs. Bert Stewart, 
Springville, Iowa. 


Joshaway directs your attention to the 
new picture that appears in this column. 
You have all been at a party when some 
one showed the folks just how to handle 
the taffy. Our hero isn’t having as nice 
a time as he should and because he is 
stuck up the folks are having a good 
laugh. Now that ought to give you a clew 
for a winning title and Joshaway will ex- 
pect a postcard shower right away. 
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GEE—YES!!1 


Clerk (driven to desperation by bargain 
hunting boy): ‘‘Listen, young man, .why 
don’t you take that top? Do you want 
to get the world with a*fence around it 
for a nickel?” 

Boy: ‘I dunno! Let’s see it.” 


A motorist in Georgia stopped for wa- 
ter at a dilapidated house where a bare- 
footed man, leaning against a_ rickety 
fence, was gazing across a field that had 
grown up to weeds. ‘‘How is your cot- 
ton this year?” the motorist asked. 

“I ain’t got no cotton. I didn’t plant 
none ‘cause I was afraid the boll weevil 
might be bad.” 

“How is your corn?” 

“Well, I didn’t plant no corn, either, 
for I didn’t know if we'd get rain.” 

The motorist hesitated. ‘‘How are your 
sweet potatoes?’ he asked at last. 

“Well, now, stranger,’’ the man replied, 
“you see, it’s just this way: I didn’t 
plant no sweet potatoes ’cause I was 
afraid the bugs might take them. No, sir, 
I didn’t plant nothin’, I just played safe.” 


MOSE VS. BOSE 

Mose: ‘Don’t pestercate wid me! If 
you all does I'll hit yo’ so hard I'll sep’- 
rate yo’ ideas from yo’ habits; I'll knock 
yo’ from amazin’ grace to floatin’ oppor- 
tunity.” 

Bose: ‘Ef yo’ mess wid me, I'll jest 
make one pass an’ yo’ all will be flirtin’ 
wid de hearse, an’ dere’ll be a man pat- 
tin’ yo’ in de face wid a spade!”—Ex. 


SAID WITH A SNEEZE 

The old lady came out of‘a half doze as 
the train approached a station. ‘‘Where 
are we, Bobby?’’ she asked. 

“I don’t know, grandma.” 

“But didn’t the conductor call out some- 
thing just now?” 

“No, grandma, he just stuck his head 
inside the door and sneezed.” 

“Bobby,” she exclaimed, ‘‘quick, help 
me with these things! This is Oshkosh.” 


Logis: ‘Motor cars make us lazy.” 

Practical: “I disagree with you, neigh- 
bor. It used to take me ten seconds 
to get across the street. Now I can do 
the distance in three flat.” 














-WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE ? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be in by December 23. Winners will be announced in our 
issue of January 2. No limit to number of titles one person can send. Write 
answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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A yearly subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer 
is the best selection for your friend with 
farm interests. Each week for the entire 
year its welcome visit isa reminder of 
your good will and thoughtfulness. 


Biggest Value for so Little Cost 


Nowhere else can you buy so sensible a 
gift and so much genuine value for the 
money. Wallaces’ Farmer in 1925 will 
be even better than before. It furnishes 
the farmer reliable information which he 
can use in his business. Often a single 
issue—sometimes a single article—is worth 
the cost for a whole year. 


$1.00 for One Subscription—$2.25 for Three 


When three or more subscription are 
ordered at one time, the special club rate 
is only 75c each. Why not remember a 
few friends and renew your own subscrip- 
tion at this time? 


To each gift-subscription a special Christ- 
mas card will be mailed, announcing the 
gift and bearing your name and Holiday 
Greetings. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDERS 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen : 
one year to 


Please send Wallaces’ Farmer each week for 


NS 08 oe Pe 


ee eerrennceceeecernsensscessseee a teeeeeeeeeccosevess 





and mail to each address the Special Christmas card explaining that 
the subscription is a Christmas gift from me. 


Name of Sender SS a Lee en een: eae eee 





Are you also including your own renewal? 2 bg 


Pimmmrimnnat Samebemed Stns (J Check [j Money Order 
( Bank Draft. 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - + 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 








PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 


ae 


TEST TREATMENT 
FOR 10 PIGS, 
~OFr— hits 














To convince you that itis trulya 
wonderful treatment for Necrotic 
Enteritis, Swine P lague, Hemmorr- 
hagic Septicemia, ‘‘Necro,” “Flu” 
and Mixed Infection, 


Send 50 cents in stamps to cover 


packing and shipping charges and 
pill ship you this medicine PRE- 


WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS 
PLAINLY. 


Bowen-Shields Chemical Co. 
744 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, Ia. 











“This Is The Grinder 
I Tell My Neighbors To Buy 


ARMERS who use Diamond 


Grinders recommend 





them 
Investigate. 
You will be 


to their friends. 
Make comparisons. 


convinced that the 


Diamond Feed Grinder 


Is the one for you to buy 
oa Farmers choose Diamond Grinders 
=- for their large crusher capacity, 


= A light draft, and long life. 







A size to fit your power. 
ane Write for circulars showing 
\ improved features, con- 
aa). "8 S" struction, and equipment of 


er the Diamond Feed Grinder. 


New Winona Mfg. Co. 
940W. Fifth St. 


= Winona, Minnesota 

















BUILD FOR A | LIFETIME 


Redfield Tex-Tile is the ideal material for all 
farm buildings—artistic finish—full range of 
colors—the first cost is no more and you 
avoid painting or upkeep. 
Write for booklet of residencee, 
barns, hog houses and other farm 
buildings. 
REDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 
Bex 2, Redfield, lOwa 














ALTA ntsc FEED BOXES 








Also maker 
ot Crates, & Hand Weokers, Stock and Supply 
@Wanks. Shipped on approval. Writefor special 
prices. PETER JENSEN, Box B. Alta, ia. 











The Spirit of Spencer Spudd 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 

















CHAPTER IX—THE GHOST 


That knife kept Bin and me gip half 
the night. ” We knew it beyond a doubt, 
for we had borrowed it dozens of times 
in school. It is nothing strange tor most 
people to lose a jack-knife; but Spencer 
Spudd never lost anything. He was one 
of the particular kind that never have 
holes in their pockets and always put 
things back where\they belong after using 
them. Then that Dlood stain on the han- 
dle; if he had known it was there he 
would have wiped it off before it had time 


to dry. And under no ordinary conditions 
would he have been near Honey’s place, 
anyway, for he never went fishing or 


berrying, or walking in the woods. 

“Speck,” Bill asked, while we were 
dressing next morning, “how many is 
two and two?” 

“Thrée and one over.” 

“Right.” 

“Thanks.” 

His eyebrows were puckered over his 
nose, as they always are when he is 
thinking with all his head. “Two and 
two always makes four, does it?” he said 
in an absent-minded voice. 

I recited: “If Mr. Brown had two cows 
and Mr. Smith had two cows, how many 
cows had both? Answer, Four. Bright 
boy.” 

“This is no child’s play.’””’ He scowled 
and spoke like a grandmother. “Every 
one is pretty sure that Spencer was killed 
by bootleggers—well, we know who they 
were.” 

“I don’t know about Rudolpho, 
“but Honey wouldn't kill a fly.’ 

“I don’t say who did it,’ Bill went on, 
“but I do say it was done near Honey’s 
place by someone he and Honey know— 
some of their booze gang.” 

“The professor?” 

“J don’t believe he ever went up there 
in the woods; he’s too soft to walk that 


” 


I said, 


“But he had a hand in it.” 

“He knows who did it, anyway.” 

“We don't, tho.” 

“But we will We know that Spencer 
was trying to get something on the pro- 
fessor, and probably the professor knew 
it, too. We know that Honey makes the 
moonshine that the professor sells with 
his other booze. We know that Spencer's 
knife was found near Honey's place. 
That’s a chain of evidence, ain’t it?” 

After talking it over and over and over 
we decided that tho we didn’t have much 
faith in Mel, it was our duty to tell him 
what we knew, as he was the only sheriff 
in town. If it had been only bootlegging, 
we would have waited and worked it out 
ourselves, or tried to, just for the fun of 
it, but murder was too serious a thing 
to monkeyfool with. First we told Ma 
and Cash, and without waiting a minute 
they telephoned Mel to come right over. 
Our story was as new to him as a warm 
egg, but he pretended not to be surprised 
a bit. From the fake seance right on 
thru “he had known all about it, but had 
kept quiet to give his clues a chance to 





develop along to the point where—and 
so forth and so on. 
“It seems to me,” Cash said, “that 


the time has come to do somethin’ be- 
sides talk about what you're goin’ 
to do.” 


Mel paced up and down the room like 
Napoleon on St. George or St. Patrick or 
whatever saint it was he used to walk on. 

“IT don’t lay that in-sinuation of delay 
up ag’inst you,”’ he finally said, ‘for I 
realize that when us officers of the law 
jest states our cold and logical conclu- 
sions it mebbe does sound as tho we 
was only talkin’.’’ 

“Certainly we 
mean,”’ Ma put in, 


understand what you 
to smooth him down. 
“Uh-hu; I knew you did. Now, let’s 
git down to brass tacks. I thought a 
heap of Spencer and I figure on bringin’ 
his murderer to justice in short order, 


mighty short. In the first place, we'll 
sum up our evidence in the case step by 
step, to-wit: Spencer set out to dis- 
credit Mr. Vander Goat in the eyes of 
the jury, as you might say, because he, 
Vander Goat, had dis-credited him, Spen- 
cer, in the eyes of Annabell. There we 
have the conflictin’ elements, the di-rect 
cause from which all this trouble and 
crime has ariz.” 

*“Ho-hum” Cash yawned. 

“That bein’ the case, Spencer did, aid- 


ed and abetted by these two boys, se- 
cure a bottle of intoxicatin’ liquor that 
had recently been harbored and sheltered 
in the temporary residence of the said 
Vander Goat. You follow me?” 

“Yeah,” Cash said. “But if this fog 
of words keeps rollin’ up, you'd better 
wear a bell so we won't git lost.” 

Mel curled his lip. ‘‘We know further 
that his intention was to have the liquor 
di-gested, that is analyzed, by a chemist 
to determine if jt contained an unlawful 


‘fered all prices, 





per cent of alcohol. He took entirely too 
much on his own shoulders, but he was 
in-experienced and wanted to be sure of 
his ground. He didn’t understand dealin’ 
with desperate characters; but we forgive 
him. We don’t know what the analysis 
showed, but it is to be supposed and pre- 
sumef that the liquor was intoxicatin’.” 

“Judgin’ by the deacon’s actions ,it was 
of the kickin’ variety,’’ Cash agreed, 

“Exactly so, Cassius, which shows that 
the professor was a violator of the law. 
That puts him in a bad light and makes 
it easier for us to believe that he was to 
blame and re-sponsible for the auto acci- 
dent and that in the excitement—me bein’ 
the only trained observer and not able to 
look all ways to once—he slipped some 
rum into Spencer’s car, then accused him 
of bein’ drunk and demanded a search of 
said car.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ Ma 
clock. 

“Now we come to the point of greatest 
inter-est in the case, the murder of Spen- 
cer Spudd.” Mel took a turn about the 


said, looking at the 


room. “There ain’t, as yit, any witness 
to the act, so, for the time bein’ we're 
obliged to base our in-ference on cir- 


cumstantial evidence, as we say in court. 
Judgin’ by past events, we're led to the 
con-clusion that the murdered party was 
the victim of foul play. We, then, dis- 
card the notion of suicide or death by 
natural means and come to the——” 
“Thunderation!’”’ Cash burst out. ‘‘We 
won't never come to anything at this 
rate. The thing to do is to git after 
Honey and find out.what he knows.” 
“That’s jest what I’m arrivrn’ at,” Mel 
said, a little huffed. ‘I was goin’ to say 
that in view of the evidence I’ve collected 
lately, it seems to me that we ought to go 
up to Honey’s place. Fact is, I wee on 
the point of askin’ if you and the ds 


didn’t want to. walk up there with me 
this afternoon.” 

We did, and ‘said so. 

“And in the meantime,” Cash_ said, 


“we'd better keép still about last nigat’s 
seance. Let the professor think we're as 
foolish as we look. It'll be easier for us 
to deal with him later on.” Which we 
agreed was right. 

We didn’t want to wait until afternoon, 
but it was necessary, as Mel had some 
business or other to tend to. Bill and I 
went down street and found the place 
buzzing with spirit talk. Professor Vay 
der Goot was the big noise, for hadn’t he 
called Spencer Spudd’s spirit back to 
town? Yes, sir, he had Deacon Brown 
and his wife both swore that they heard 
Spencer talking as natura! as life. Ask 
them yourself, if you don’t believe it. He 
seemed to be talking to himself about 
committing suicide, high sounding stuff 
it was, “to be or not to be,” “ending it 
all,” “‘theart-ache” and the like. It was 
plain enough that he had killed himself 
because Annabell had jilted him. And 
Annabell knew it, too; she was sick abed. 
The ghost had told her not to feel bad, 
but to marry and be happy. Wasn’t that 
just like Spencer? He was always one 
of the most forgiving people. Wasn’t it 
wonderful about those mediums! 

Having been at the seance, we splashed 
into the limelight first off. It was big 
fun. We didn’t lie a bit, for it wasn’t 
necessary. All we did was to tell about 
the spirit voices, and by sticking to facts 
we backed up all the others had said. The 
Browns had forgotten to mention Jim 
Bean’s ghost, so when we spoke of it 
there was more excitement. Of course 
the professor had heard someone, prob- 
ably the Tobins, speak of Jim and his 
drowning .,but we kept mum about that 
part of it. The more sensible folks want- 
ed to pooh it all, but when so many re- 
liable people gave their word of honor 
that it had all happened there was little 
more to be said. 

People were so excited that before noon 
a dozen had asked the professor to call 
up different ghosts for them. They of- 
from five quarts of straw- 
berries to ten dollars, but there was 
nothing doing. He was sorry not to be 
able to accommodate his good neighbors, 
but it would be next to impossible for 
him to get in touch with any more spir- 
its just then. His psychic powers had 
been drained by last night’s remarkable 
phenomenon and he must have rest be- 
fore another session. Some mediums 
claimed to be able to talk to spirits at 
any time, but they were fakes. A gen- 
uine one put so much of himself into 
each communication that he was exhaust- 
ed for hours, often for days, But he 
wanted to please them, and at the earli- 
est possible moment would give another 
seance and invite a larger number. As 
to the price, he never took pay for his 
services; it seemed sacrilegious to accept 
money for such holy work. Bunkety= 
bunkety-bunk! 

It was about two o’clock that afternoon 
when we started for Honey’s, Mel and 
Cash, Bill and I, 
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i END today for our low fa!! 

prices on stee) roofing and 

siding, the most enduring and 

cheapest-in-the-long-run me- 

terial you can use to cover 
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Steel Roofing. Heavy 

epee sheets wi' 


Never a better time to buy 
and put on than right now 
Prices ar@ lower, and you can 
get your bul!dinge fixed up be- 
fore winter. 


‘J ROOFING AND SIDING 
Pressed from new, heavy galven 
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We ship it in from mills bv the car 
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¥ STIMULATING and increasing 
the flow of blood to the con- 
zested tissues, Gombault’s Balsam 
breaks a chest or bronchial cold surely 
and quickly. 
For forty-one years Gombault’s 
Balsam has been the standby in thou- 
vands of farm homes for sore throat, 


spfains and strains, cuts, burns, mus- 
cular and inflammatory rheumatism, 


Sciatica and lumbago. $1.50 per bottle 
at druggists or direct upon receipt of 
price. Economical—a bottle lasts a 
long time. The Lawrence-Williams 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Old Reliable (47 yrs.) and Largest Dealers in the Northwest. 
Pay High Prices. Quick Returns, Satisfaction. 
Free! Circulars to anyone interested in Raw Furs. 
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‘My idee is,” Mel said, “to happen 
along careless-like, as tho we was jest 
droppin’ in on our way by.” 

“He'll know we ain’t out for our 
health,” Cash said. 

“He ain’t very smart—queer, you know, 
livin’ all alone in the woods, -no family 
nor relation.” 

‘He has a brother,” Bill said. 

“Him? I never heard he had.” 

So Bill told him how we happened to 
find out that day we went fishing. 

“Hum!” Mel said, beginning to look 
wise. “That’s strange and interestin’. 
This brother’s a tramp, is he? Us offi- 
cers of the law ain’t much use for 
tramps. And he happened along ‘bout 
the time Spencer was killed.’ 

“But he was sick,” I put in, “crazy 
sick.” 

“So you was told. You din’t see him?’ 

“No; but we heard him.” 

“Ye-es. I wish I’d known this afore.” 

‘It does look suspicious,’ Cash said. 
“Everything seems to point to Honey— 
his brother, his moonshine, his bein’ 
friendly with the professor, Spencer’s 
knife.”” 

“They’re jest com-pli-cations such as 


arise in every case,” Mel said. “But 
we'll soon unfold ’em out for I intend to 
make a thoro in-vestigation today, mighty 


thoro.” 

So we meandered over the hill and 
down into the clearing as tho we had 
come all that way to talk about the 
weather to Honey. It was still and hot 
there in the valley, and as we cut around 
the cupboard we could see millions of 
bees popping in and out of the circles of 
hives around the honey house. We gave 
them plenty of room and headed for Hon- 
ey’s shack. Sure enough, he was home, 
mixing something in a bowl at the table, 
just as he had been doing that other day 
when Bill and I called. He caught up 
the bowl in both hands and stood staring 
at us. 

“Howdy!” Mel said. ‘Hot, ain’t it?’ 

“Yeah.” Honey looked past him to see 
how many more were coming. 

“How are you, Honey?’ Cash asked. 

‘Me? Oh, I’m feelin’ good.” 

“Don't the hot weather bother you?” 

‘Me? No; I feel best when it’s hot.” 

“IT thought you looked sort of pale when 
we corne in.”’ 

‘ ‘That’s ’cause I’ve been sweatin’ so 
much lately; that’s all ’tis. ’Tain’t noth- 
in ’else?’”’ 

“Whew!” Mel wiped his face. ‘Got 
any drinkin’ water handy? I told the 
boys back yender on the hill that I was 
comin’ down here for a drink if I never 
got home.” 

Honey looked easier and set down the 
bowl. ‘‘Yeah; I’ll fetch a pail.”’ 

When we had all had a drink, Mel 
picked up the bowl and sniffed it. ‘“‘Spear- 
mint and sasprilly. What you mixin’ up, 
Honey?” : 

“Jest a little sort of medicine, Mel.’ 

Sick?” 

Honey hesitated. ‘Well, I ain’t been 
very smart for some time,” he said, which 
didn’t hitch with what he had told us a 
minute before. 

“T thought mebbe ’twas for your broth- 
er,” Mel said, putting down the bowl. 
“Somebody said he was visitin’ you and 
was sort of ailin’.” 

Iioney began to breathe faster. 
he’s been gone for quite a spell.” 

“Has? Went suddin, didn’t he?’ 

Honey’s right hand rested on the table, 
and I could see it tremble. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the—he’s kind of a wanderer, you 
know, and he don’t never stay long in 
one place.” 

Mel walked up and down the room, tak- 
ing pains to show his badge. ‘‘Honey,” 
he said, “I’ve got to ask you a few ques- 
tions "bout your brother, not out of per- 
sonal and private motives, but as an of- 
ficer of the law.” 

Honey turned white. ‘He never did no 
crime that I know of,” he said, his voice 
growing faint. 

Mel scowled. “Now, my friend, it’ll 
pay you to be square with me, for I’m 
sure to ketch you in the act if you give 
me false tes-ti-mony. That’s a crime in 
itself, a serious crime, and, it seems to 
me, you’re mixed up in enough crimes as 
’tis.’ Mel looked at him fiercely, -but all 
he saw was a trembling old man all ready 
to cry. 

“I’ve come up here after the truth, and 
I calculate to git it,” the sheriff went on. 

“T ain’t done nothin’!” Honey whim- 
pered. 

“Are you sure of it?” 

“Who said I had?’ 

“That don’t matter. There’s a few 
things that look a leetle mite suspicious 
ag’inst you.” 

“T ain’t done nothin’, Mel.’ 

“You jest answer a, few questions. 
Didn’t your brother disappear from this 
place about the time Spencer Spudd was 
Murdered?” 

Honey threw up his. trembling hands 
and staggered backward. ‘I ain’t goin’ 
to tell,” he cried. ‘‘No, sir, I ain’t goin’ 
to tell.” And he went thru the open 
Window like a rabbit. 

“Capture that man!” Mel roared. “Halt 
or I fire!’ Which was a rather far- 
fetched threat, as he had forgotten to 
bring his revolver. 

Honey was in the moving business and 
already half way across the clearing when 
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we got out of the house. He was less 
foolish than he looked, for he headed 
straight for his hives, and as he ran 
among them he knocked over half a 
dozen and then dove into the honey house 
inside the ring. We were only twenty 
feet behind, but right then and there we 
wished every foot was a mile and a half. 
Suffering cats! Before we could stop or 
turn, the bees from those upset hives, 
with all their neighbors and relatives and 
lodge brothers, lit into us. I should say, 
as a rough guess, that there were twenty- 
eight billion in all, and every one went 
right ahead and did what was expected 
of him. It is a wonder they didn’t sting 
us into Kingdom Come, and they might 
have, but for a pile of fresh hemlock 
branches that Honey had just brought 
in from the woods, perhaps to make med- 
icine from. We snatched them up in both 
hands and swinging them around our 
heads with all our might, ran back to 
the house, where we slammed the doors 
and windows shut. Even at that, each 
of us had a swell feeling in plenty of 
spots. 

For the time being Honey was as safe 
in his honey house, surrounded by his 
bees, as he would have been in a fort 
with five armies in the dooryard. All the 
sheriffs this side of Timbuctoo couldn't 
have reached him just then. Mel fumed 
and sputtered and swore and sweat, but 
didn’t dare stick his nose outdoors. We 
did a powerful lot of talking, and about 
sunset all marched home, not covered 
with glory so you could notice it. 

Bill was quiet all thru supper, but as 
soon as we got out of the house he said, 
“Honey put it all over us this afternoon, 
didn’t he?” 

“T’ll say so!’”? I answered. 

“You going to let him get away with 
it?” said Bill. 

“Looks to me as tho he has.” 

“He hasn’t as far as I’m concerned,” 
Bill said. “I’m going back there tonight 
and find his still. You think I’m going to 
get stung all over and not hit back? He 
has a still up there, and I know where 
it is.” ; 

“Yes, you do.” 

“Anybody with the sense of an ossi- 
fied clam would know it is in that honey 
house.” 

‘It couldn’t be in a safer place,” I said, 
rubbing my nose, which had two stings 
on it. “If you want to go calling on 
bees, you can go alone for all cf me.” 

“You dumb-bell!” he snapped. “Bees 
ain’t out at night. You’re @ bird, you 
are! You’ve got the makings of a dep- 
uty sheriff in YOu. We'll have to call 
you Little Mel.” 

Of course I went with him after that. 
It was dark when we got back to the 
clearing, and Honey was in his house 
once more, so we headed for the hives. 
Everything was quiet, and we walked 
right up to the korey house without stir- 
ring up a single bee. The house was used 
for storing honey and things, so it had 
only one window, as we could see by the 
moonlight. We were jut opposite that 
window when we heard a low moan. My 
hair stood up. Then up into the window 
rose the long, white face of Spencer 
Spudd. In that minute, I believed in 
ghosts. 


(Continued next week) 





MARKET DEMANDS EARLY FINISHED 
CATTLE 


Well fattened beef animals weighing 


from 800 to 1,200 pounds have been in 
demand on livestock markets during re- 
cent years, rather than animals of great- 
er weight. This has been the result of a 
demand by beef consumers for light- 
weight, high-grade cuts. Such a demand, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture, must necessarily be supplied 
by well finished animals from 12 to 20 
months old, carrying a large percentage 
of the blood of early maturing beef breeds 
—usually that of the Hereford, Aberdeen 
Angus or Shorthorn. 

The preparation for market of year- 
lings, or baby beeves, requires more skill 
than is necessary for the production of 
animals marketed at more mature ages, 
on account of their tendency to grow 
rather than to fatten. To fatten year- 
lings successfully, they must be placed 
en a fattening ration when they are 
weaned and kept on full feed until they 
are ready for marketing. Every effort 
should be made to get the calves thru 
the weaning period without loss of their 
mi'k fat. The grain ration should be in- 
creased so as to permit as little change 
in their rate of growth in fattening as 
possible. Some feeders build ‘‘creeps’’ in 
the pastures or lots so that the calves 


-can get their grain without being dis- 


turbed by cows. Creeps consist of small 
pens with openings which permit only 
the calves to enter. These openings may 
have rollers on each side to prevent bruis- 
ing the calves. 

Calves from heavy milking cows should 
be weaned gradually over a period of 10 
to 15 days. Fall calves should not be 
weaned until after the cows and calves 
are on grass. Spring calves should either 
be kept on grass after weaning in the 
fall, or be given some sugeculent feed such 
as silage. It is advisable to provide them 
with winter pasturage, such as wheat, 
oats, rye or barley when soil and climatic 
conditions permit. 
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SOFT CORN, 
Light Chaffy Corn, 
Poor Feeding Corn, 
Limited Supply of Corn 


SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED will help» 
you realize most from your corn and from 


IF YOU HAVE NO CORN to feed your hogs, 
Sugared Schumacher Feed is the ideal eco- 


SUGARED 
Schumacher Feed 


is a great feed for pigs of all ages. It is a blend of the 
choice feeding products of wheat, corn, oats and 
barley, with the oil meals and molasses. Its basic con- 
tent of kiln dried hominy feed makes it the ideal sub- 
stitute for corn. It is palatabie, digestible, and varied. 
It carries calcium carbonate, insuring the necessary 
mineral supply for bone development and health. 


COMBINE SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED in 
equal parts with corn and thus secure steady, rapid 
development in your growing pigs. 


FEED SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED to your 
brood sows for large, strong, healthy litters; and put 
a firm, quality finish on your market hogs with this 
unequalled feed. Sold by dealers everywhere. 











(We recommend that you use some tankage, 
oil meal, or other high protein feed.) 


The Quaker Qals G@mpany 


Dept. WF Address Chicago, U.S. A. 
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EIAERVICE 


East Meets West 


The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is 
a place where the Western Supply and 
Eastern Demand meet. 
where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experi- 
ence in both selling and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, 
our splendid railroad facilities in all 
directions and our modern equipment 
for taking care of your live stock, makes 
this the ideal market for you. 


HACUTH OMAHA TRY US ON YOUR NEXT SHIP- 
MENT AND LET US HELP YOU 
GET MORE PROFIT OUT OF YOUR 
FEEDING OPERATIONS. 


Union StodkYards Co: Omaha Jtd. 
Sovth Omaha 
Nebraska 
















It is the place 
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MICHIGAN 
STAVE SILOS 
STAVE 
The last word in a permanent silo. 
Write for interes’ free illustrated fact- 
proving ca’ , ‘ells how we manufac’ 
pg oh ap hy 
foe Tew da s from ground to Deak. cer 
Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wan open te 


Peoria, Wi., B ind., Kal Mich. 








rritery. . 
ichigan Silo Co., 2600So. Washington St., i 
Michigan - Ww = St., Peoria, Ii. 
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FARMERS SUPPLY 5 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 5,. 1924 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table 
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WOOL AND HIOES _ 
Quarter blood wool. 
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PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
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MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 
ships are taken as a base, May lard mow 
indicates a price of $11.01 per ewt. for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next May. On 
the basis of May rib sides, heavy hogs 
at Chicago next May will be $10.25. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
th® percentage for week ending Novem- 
ber 15. 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year 
average for this week in November: 
Coal and coke 108 per cent, grain 128 per 
cent. livestock 117 per cent, lumber 117 
per cent, ore 64 per cent and miscella- 
neous merchandise 117 per cent. These 
figures indicate that business is pick- 
ing up. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 62 cents an hour,“’s compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 230 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent of 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 230 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LANO—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 

















CATTLE 
> 
eS 
* 1) 
A] &ls 
4) slg 
a 
6]/6|* 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| 
Choice and prime— | | 
ON eer 111.08!12.00/11.08 
Week before ......... 10.73 11.75 10.25 
Good— | | | 
en EE “oh cok bance | 9.98'10.75| 9.75 
Week before ......... 9.55/10.38) 9.40 
Medium— | 
See IOS Saou swisie miedo | 7.88] 9.13] 7.75 
Week before ......... 7.63) 8.63] 7.45 
Common— | | 
Oe ae | 5.13] 6.20] 5.20 
Week before ......... 4.88, 5.75) 5.00 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
Be WINE: -cccsenns sane }12.18'12.88/11.88 
Week before ......... 11.73 12 2 50 11.57 
Medium and good— | 
rs { 9.31/10.25] 9.25 
Wy OOK INS | cxcecenes | 8.73! 9.81] 9.00 


Common— 
Last week .... 
Week before . 
Butcher cattle— 


| 5.13! 5.88] 5.20 
4.80] 5.5 














Heifers— | | | 
Eat WOE: scence cwew< | 8.80! 9.13] 8.55 
WEEK DOES .csccvece 8.75| 8.88) 8.50 

Cows | 
Oe eee Eee ! 5.50! 5.88] 5.68 
Week before ......... | 5.27| 5.88) 5.68 

3ulls | | 
eee. ee er ae | 4.45! 5.08] 4.23 
WOK BOOTS: cesccaves | 4.38] 5.13] 4.23 

Canners and cutters— | 
en .isannakween | 3.00} 2.95! 2.70 
Week before ...cccses 2.75| 2.88] 2.67 

Stockers and feeders— ] 
Ba WERK Ssxcsccatons | 5.85] 6.25) 6.25 
WVOCKk DEIOTS sacsewecs 5.95| 6.13] 6.25 

Cows and heifers— | | 
ee eee 1 3.50! 4.00] 4.00 
Wer kK _be fore cos anbae | 3.50! 4.00 4.00 

HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
BMSt WHER cscs 00cscb ns 8.65! 9.35! 8.70 
Week before ......... i 8.95] 9.47) 9.25 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
ee. eae | &. 53! 9.00] 8.63 
Week before ......... | 8.88) 9.28] 9.18 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | 
Oe errs | 7.75] 7.90) 7.90 
Week before ......... | 8.88] 8.58) 8.77 
Light iights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
OO ee. eer 6.88) 6.80! 7.20 
WOOK DOORS csvescess 7.55| 7.80) 7.88 
Smooth heavy packing | | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Ne WORK. cseKs caccvaw | 8.13] 8.88] 8.23 
Week DRPORO oc wsecesx | 8.63! 8.95! 8.58 
Rough packing sows (200 | | | 

Ibs. up)— | | 
LRREE NFBEK: son's env os s's | 7.88! 8.55! 7.97 
WORK. DONORS: oircvcnces 8.48, 8.70 8.28 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
BREE WERK cccsvavcsens 5.75) 6.00) 6.3 
GENE  pivucwescnecws | 6.50 6.38 
Stock pigs— | | | 
Last w eek .. nanan ee uek en 6.00) 5.3 
SH EEP 
Late (84 Ibs. down), ] | | 
medium to prime— 
PS are 113.2013.75/13.20 
Week before ......... 12.67 13.30/12.93 
Lambs. culls and common | 
SO. WOR ccscccsrcnns 11.13'11.50'10.75 
Week before ......... 10.50/11.00/10.88 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 

to prime— { { | 
SE, MPR: bkdccekenean 110.13/11.00'10.00 
bo Wey ee 9.63'10.50/10.00 

Ewes, medium to choice—} | 
ee Sere err ! 6.30! 6.75] 6.13 
Week before ......... 6.02) 6.25 6.13 
Feeder lambs, medium to |! | | 
choice— | | | 
WOE vs ese usceses 112.67!13.30/12.63 
Week before ........./12.50/13.00/12.3 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





















































HAY MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
- PRICES 
2 Butter, creamery extras, last week 
iS) 50c, week before 44c; cheddar cheese, last 
2 oA g week 1914c, week before 18%c; eggs, fresh 
= 4 = firsts, last week 51\44c, week before 50%c; 
s as |S ducks, last week 1i7c, week before 18c; 
= iS oa spring chickens, last week 22c, week be- 
oO | |0 fore 20c. 
Mixed Clover No. 1— | | | 
SS ae er rr ore 15.50 18.50 OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
_ Week before .........|..... 115.00, 18.50 Quarter blood wool at Boston is 57e, 
Timothy, No. 1— | J 5 light native cow hides at Chicago 15%c, 
Last week .......0.e.. liaaan |...+./23.00 | clover seed at Toledo $19.00, and cotton 
Week before .........|.....|...--|23.00 | at New York 24.2c. Iowa elevator old 
Alfalfa, Choice— ee corn prices are about $1.02 shelled per 
Last week ..........00- 119.50 23.75 bushel, new corn 90c, oats 43c per bushel, 
PEO 2SOONOED: sone scene 19, 50) 23.75 wheat $1.38. 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | 
1a WOE oc cucn du cee {17.00 21.50) EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
PY ggg Minch pip. 117.00)21.50} Exports of wheat the third week in 
Last ‘week 115.50/18 751 November were 8,966,000 bushels, ag 
Wark: tates ......... 115.50118.75| compared with 13,347,000 bushels for the 
Alfaifa. No. 2— Sot Fe gree agi ; { week before and 8,139,000 bushels for the 
pee (13. 50) 15.75 same week last year. Exports of corn the, 
Wank ibiters. 2.2... |13. 50, 15.75] third week in November were 55,000 
et nae | bushels, as compared with 24,000 bushels 
ee gE ' 7.501.....| 9.50 the week before and 26.000 bushels for the 
Week before } 7.501 959 | Same week last year. Exports of oats for 
- es oo — the third week in November were 369,000 
GRAIN bushels, as compared with 435,000 bush- 
els the week before and 607,000 bushels 
> x for the same week last year. 
= co) 
= = EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
te Z S s Exports of lard the third week in No-! 
8 = Ss n vember were 5,739,000 pounds, as com- 
< 5 Ss v pared with 14,375,000 pounds the week be- 
v -) = = fore and 20,258,000 pounds for the same 
Corn. No. 2Yy— | | j week last year. Exports of pork were 
Last week ..../1.151%4/1.08 14,927,000 pounds for the third week in 
Week before ..'1.18%4/1.12 | November, as compared with 15,053,000 
Corn, No. 3Y— | vA | pou: . for the week before and 27,137,0003 
Last week ..../1.141411.07%4 1.06 [1.09% pounds for the same week last year. 
Week before 1.16% /1.13 1.10%4/1.10% 


Tae waek wee. abahions 1.02% Live Stock Receipts and Prices’ 


week 


Week before .. 1.3% 
Wheat, No. 2— | 


Week before 1.1412/1.09  j...... )1.02% Hog prices are 82 per cent of the ten- 
Oats— (Pees: a | year average, as contrasted with 91 per 
Last week - oe! 5415 50%)... -| 49 cent for fat cattle, 94 per cent for sheep 
Week before ..! 94% | a1 Jeo ee*- } 49 and 113 per cent for lambs. ; 
Barley— Pies | The following table gives data as to. 
Last week ....| .82 | | | percentage of ten-year average for re-? 
Week before ..| .85 | | ! ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
Rye— | —, week by week for the past eight weeks, 2 
Le ist week ..../1.31%2/1.22%6| | Each week is compared with the ten-year, 
33 }1.22 | average of the corresponding week, thug; 


| eliminating seasonal bias. 




























































































Last week ..../1.55 [1.441%6/1.51 [1.47 
Week before ../1.50 {1.40 {1.47% (1.41% tHOGS 
FEEDS « |e 
2 
> a | *% 2 ns 
e/=|s/3 29/88 | & 
“wi?O] ais OSlae | Se 
3 a a | ° © o5i02 | 26 
a ce o|s bo on] oS |] sz 
BS - Ss “3 § MOlmMS | O48 
sisgisizia September 25 to Oct. 2..[ 77] 99f 88 
a a A|A o Oct Or ee. “Bis toa e's ws 4; 100 92 
an October 9 to 17 ass once 101} 114) 94 
Last week....|% Goeteber 17 £0 3t 6 os cccccc 109' 113 32 
Week before../2 October 24 £0: 3k. ooiciecs << 112] 124 85 
Shorts— October 31 to Nov. 7....] 108} 92) 82 
Last week..../: .25'30.25 28.75,36.00! November 7 to 14 ...... | 129) 121] 86 
Week before. .{31.25): ? November 14 to 21 ...... } 156) 99] 84 
Hominy Feed— November 21 to 28 ...... {! 136] 120| 823 
Last week.... 
Week before. .|39.5 CATTLE 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | | | September 25 to Oct. 2..| 84| 64] 84 
Last week..../46.75 wee [44,75] | Octover 2 to —B sisckiess + 93 99 88 
Week before../47.00]..... |44.75) | Rctoper 9 00.47 cssee ceed | 97| 104 91 
Cottonseed (41 | | October 17 to 24 ......... | 100} 107] 89 
per cent)— | | le October 24 to 31 ......... } 119! 112) 92 
Last week... .|44.00 | | | October 31 to Nov. 7....{ 113] 90) 89 
Week before.. 44.00| | 1 | November 7 to 14 ...... { 98} 116{ 91 
Tankage— | i November 14 to 21 ...... | 115} 1117 89 
Se ees eee : November 21 to 28 ...... | 94) 86} 91 
ye k - ay 0.00 po va cf ee 0. 
Penal before iH % 5.00/60.00 *SHEEP 
Daw Welk .ss cl ncaxhisccc Fee eee 139. September 25 to Oct. 2..| 989] | 3 
Week before. October 2 to 9......... | 7 rd 85" 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; | October 9 to 17 ......... | 87 79 83 
; = tt ; October 17 to 24 ..cececeoss 83] 71! 83 
al other points, car lots. ee ge 8 Eel a lta | 831 861 83 
RL ee eee Be ret October 31 to Nov. 7....! 68 77| 866 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE November 7 to 14 ...... | g5] 86) 90 
a November 14 to 21 ...... { 118{ 98] 94 
| a November 21 to 28 ......| 55] 57] 94 
| § s 2 *LAMBS 
3 & 19 September 25 to Oct. 2..| 99] 87} 106 
te a October 2 to 9.........{ 82] 88) 109 
a care og October 9 to 17 ......... | 87] 79) 116 
Ay orn) awa October 17 to 2! .ccccccee 83) 71 a 
— 7 October 24 to 31 2.65.06. 3! 86! «11 
wage cacegualiaaal | October 31 to Nov. 7....[ 68] 77} 10 
Pe ae $4.867 |$4.635 95.4 November 7 to 14 ...... | 85! 86) 113 
Week before ...../....... 1 4.625 | 95.2 | November 14 to 21 ...... | 118! 98! 114 
French franc— | i | November 21 to 28 ...... | 55! 57! _ 113 
dast Week ....... | .193 0529 | 27.4 *Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
WEEK DeTOre | sos bova's as 0525 | 27.3 *Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
LIBERTY BONDS tCattle prices are for fat be beef steers 
COUNT CHICKENS, cows AND PIGS 
® Half a million farmers will be asked to 
= ass report to the United States Department of 
. S Agriculture this month the number of 
. ag cows and heifers kept for milk this year 
| & gs compared with last, the number of hens 
} e and pullets of laying age, and the number 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second—! J of sows farrowed or bred to farrow this 
SME WER a 58 01cscee enc ce $100.00 $191.30 fall and next spring. Questionnaires will 
Me ag F besa ig kenee Te ee | 101.30 | be distributed by the rural mail carriers. 
Ss. siberty 4’s, ira— is i ati ; ae 
ae 400.00] 102.06 | gs. hit SAtortnation ie senaht So tects a eg 
be eek Co ee ee een | 2012.1 : Ses g production and marke 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s. fourth—| | supplies so that farmers may adjust pro- 
Tact “ENT inet Ramon | 100.00} 102.39 | duction to demand and market their prod- 
EE OOo oa nin meine ae 102.10 | ucts in a more orderly fashion. Surveys 





of this kind were begun by the depart- 
ment two years ago in connection with 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 3 pigs, and the suecess of the system has 
, Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 | been such that the surveys have been ex- 
out callable in 1934 were quoted last week ‘ ohew ‘ . 
at $1.03%4. Since these bonds are 4%4 per tended to dairy cows and poultry. 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.30 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 








LAMB BRINGS HIGH PPICE 





and are now yielding 4.26 to 4.30 per cent. A price of 30 cents per pound was real- 
ized by the champion Shropshire wether 
LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD lamb at the recent American Royal Show 


Liverpool—Last week $16.99. week be- | 2+ Kansas City, Mo., when sold at auc- 
ee — week: $1¢.45, tion. The lamb was fed by the Kansas 
aes State Agricultural College and was bought 

CORN OIL CAKE MEAL by Patterson & Brooks, Morris, Kan. The 


Cedar Rapids corn oil” cake meal is | Price was the top of the sale of fat weth-, 
$44 in ton lots. ers exhibited at the show. 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers Dec. 7-14 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370— 
9:35 a, m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
m. m3; 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:15 p. m. Wool report Thursday, 


2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing . 


report on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m.; 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
uates, at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the morn- 
ing and also at noon and 1:00 in the after- 


noon. Covers all of the leading western 
markets, but with special attention to 
St. Louis. 


Music and Amusement Programs 

Ames, WOI, 360—Monday 10:00 p. m., 
music; Thursday, 8:00 p. m., music. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 8:20; Wednesday, 
8:00 to 8:30; 9:45 to 12:30, midnight revue; 
Thursday, 8:20 to 9:15, musical program; 
Friday, 9:00 p. m. to 10:00 p. m., mid- 
night revue; Saturday, 8:00 to 8:58. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday and Saturday, starting 
at 6:30 and continuing until 10:00. Satur- 
day, barn dance program, 7:00 to 12:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8:00 p. 
m., music; Wednesday, 8:00 p. m., organ 
recital; Thursday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular 
music by orchestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, 
music; Saturday, 9:00 p. m., popular mu- 
sic by orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526&Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday,,.7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 1200. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from ,9:00 to, 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services frem 4:00 to 
5:00 p. m.; football games, Saturday af- 
ternoon. 

Jefferson City, Mo., 
m. Monday, music; 8:15 p. 
and Friday, music. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 291—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 930 to 11:00. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesdays and Fridays; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 


WOS, 441—8:00 p. 
m. Wednesday 


Omaha, WAAW, 286—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Mon@ay, 7:00 p. 
m.; 9:00 p. m.; Tuesday, 6:00 p. m.; 
Wednesday, 8:30 p. m.; Friday; 6:45 p. 
m.; Saturday, 8:00 p. m.; musical pro- 
grams. 


Shenandoah, KFNF, 266 — Concerts ev- 
ery night except Monday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
hoonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:15 p. m.; sacred song service, Sunday, 
6:30 to 7:30. 

Talks 

Ames, WOI, 360—Talks every noon ex- 
cept Sunday, at 12:00 to 12:30. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture, 7:20 p. m., Mondays and Fridays; 
weather and sports news, 6:45 every eve- 
Ring but Sunday. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday and Fri- 
day, 8:20 to 8:45, Farm Bureau program. 





THE TUBERCULIN TEST 


That the tuberculin test as now applied 
to dairy cattle is highly efficient in de- 
tecting the diseased animals in a herd, 
and that the test is seldom misleading, is 
strikingly illustrated -by its use on the 
herd of Jersey cattle maintained at the 
New York state agricultural experiment 
Station, at Geneva, where 858 tuberculin 
tests have been made in the past twenty- 
three years, with only three instances in 
Which there was any doubt as to the ac- 





curacy of the test. Altho the test is not 
infallible. it proved to be more accurate 
in the station herd than it is generally 


acknowledged to be, declare the station 
authorities, who maintain that, when used 
&8 the veterinary profession récommend, 
and when the results are interpreted 
Properly, the test is reasonably accurate. 

During twenty-three years of tuberculin 
testing in the station herd, after the first 
lot of diseased animals had been detected 
and removed from the herd, only nine re- 
actions indicating tuberculosis were se- 
Cured in 858 tests. Tubercular lesions 
Were found in the bodies of six of the 
reacting animals, and thus verified the 
test. In the case of two of the reacting 





















Our Readers Market 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
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BONDS 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 

Wheelock & Company, Des. Moines. 


WE BUY and sell tax exempt municipal 

bonds, -government and high-grade cor- 
poration bonds. Ringheim & Co., Des 
Moines. 


COMMISSION AOUSES 


SHIP your poultry direct for highest 
prices. Write for tags and information 
on our direct marketing plans. We pay 
highest prices for shipments direct from 
the farm. McCutcheon is reliable. In 
business over sixty years. George Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co., 1132 Fulton Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship your live 
and dressed poultry to Cuny & Teets, 
1134 Fulton Market, Chicago, IIl. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 

















MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


$2,100 INCOME from $2,800 farm. Eighty 
acres, fine equipment; on improved road 
near Mo. R. R. town; good markets; $2,100 
income in season, good living besides; 60 
acres tillable; rich lime soil; spring wa- 
tered pasture; wood lot; 90 peach, apple, 
plum, cherry trees, berries; fine shaded 
cottage, valley view; barn, poultry house. 
Owner occupies elsewhere; $2,800 gets it. 
Three horses, five cows, four hogs, 100 
poultry, vehicles, tools, crops, hay, corn, 
vegetables included if taken now. Part 
cash. Details page 145, big bargain cata- 
log, illustrated. Money making farms and 
business chances. Free. Strout Farm 
Agency, 831D New York Life Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
LAND—Crop payment or easy terms— 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Washington and Oregon. Free litera- 
ture. Say what state intefests you. H. 
W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 











FOR SALE—Wnhite Comme puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 

ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 

pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 

cello, Iowa, Box 112. 

FOR SALE—Airedale puppies. Two to 
five months old. Bred for intelligence 

and utility. Farm raised. Geo. Hartley, 

Church, Iowa. 

SCOTCH Collie pups, three months, males 














$7. Parents natural heelers. Also 
trained watch and cattle dogs, heelers. 
Bloemendaal Kennels, Alton, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed Airedale male 


pups, $10 each; satisfaction guaranteed. 

















Roy Williamson, Route 5, Mason City, Ia. 
HUNTING Dogs—Dogs, medicine, feeds, 
supplies. Catalog. Dog Journal. C-77, 
Herrick, Ill. 
FERRETS 
FERRETS ffor killing rats and _ other 
game. November prices—Males $3, fe- 


males $3.50, pair $6, one dozen $30, year- 
ling females $5 each. Will ship C. O. D. 
Instructions free. W. A. Peck, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA 
FOR SALE—Farm of 167 acres at Plym- 
outh, Cerro Gordo county, Iowa. $200 
per acre. Address Box 58, Nora Springs, 

Iowa. 
FOR SALE—20 acres, 
etc. On Lincoln highway, two miles from 
Ames College. House modern. Will sell 


all or part. Box 6, Ontario, Iowa. 














ideal for dairy, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man to represent Wallaces’ 

Farmer in Iowa, calling on farm folks; 
worth-while salary for the right man. 
Subscription Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines. 

POSITION WANTED 

GOOD farmer with best equipment and 

horses wants to rent good stock farm 
for share. Box 75, care of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

TENANT FARMER WANTED 


A FIRST-CLASS tenant farmer wanted, 

with help and equipment to handle a 500 
acre farm in Osceola county, Iowa, on 
shares. Send applications and references 
to Henry H. Nelson, Sibley, lowa. 


LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS 























BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Exhibition and utility stock 

of highest quality. White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes and Single Comb Reds. Cocks, 
cockerels, hens and pullets. Blue ribbon 
winners at Keokuk. Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; 
Decatur, Peoria and Streator, Ill. Each 
variety bred on separate farm. Write at 
once. Reduced prices. Harms Bros., R. 
F. D. No. 3, Forrest, Ill. 


GEESE 
FOR SALE—Purebred Mammoth Tou- 
louse geese, $5.00; Bronze turkeys., hens 
$5.00, toms $7.00. Mrs. A. E. Jones, Morn- 
ing Sun, Iowa. 


JERSEY GIANTS 
A FEW very choice Jersey Giant cocker- 
els. Largest of the poultry breeds, 
Noted for great size, true type and beau- 
ty. Great rustlers. Price $5 for a limited 
time only. Shomont Farms, Monticello, 





























Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
100 WHITE Leghorn pullets from extra 
good laying flock; Tom Barron strain; 


price 75 cents each. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, 


Corning, Iowa. 
ORPI NGTONS 





BUFF Orpington cockerels and pullets, 
Purebred from prize winning pens, 
$1.75 each, six for $9 while they last. 


Joseph F. O’Brien, mu aukon, lowa. 


FOR SALE—Purebred Single Comb W hite 





Orpington cockerels, Keller Straus 
strain, $1.75 each. Mrs. Anna Dahms, 
Emmet, Nebraska. 











MORRIS strain White Orpington coc cker- 


els, $2 and $5 each. Also purebred 
White Collie pups. Mrs. Joe Hayes, Corn- 
ing, Iowa. 





GUERNSEY bulls: one two-year-old and 

three yearlings, all serviceable age. 
From high-producing dams. Registered. 
— to sell. H. J. Schmidt, Cedar Falls, 
owa. 





HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months old 

heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 
tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

SHORTHORNS 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you 
in touch with a market for farm land that 
ean be reached in no other way and at a 
minimum expense. Use this department 














~ KANSAS 
FOR SALE or Rent—Stock and dairy 
farm; Union Pacific shipping station 
on farm; Kansas University, 4% miles; 


436 acres, bottom land; about 170 pasture, 
balance tillable; never failing water; cash, 








terms. Nan Garvin, 901 Ill. St., Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

MINNESOTA 
WHY support a landlord? Buy a low- 


priced farm in the heart of the coming 
dairy section of Minnesota. For free map 








and literature write Oscar H. Smith, Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Dept. 652, St. 
Paul, Minn. - 

MISSOURI 
POULTRY Land—$5 down, $5 monthly, 


buys 40 acres southern Missouri; price 
$200; send for list. Box 22-E, Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 





OKLAHOMA 
FIVE farms for sale; all well improved; 
good land; 400, 350, 220, 96 and 80-acre 
tracts; bumper corn crop. Can carry loan. 
First National Bank, Miami, Okla. 
OREGON 
OWNER old—Must sacrifice 105 acre Wil- 
lamette Valley farm. Highly improved, 











PLYMOUTH _ROCKS 
PUREBRED Barred Rock < cockerels; well 








barred; healthy, vigorous stock; E. B. 
Thompson strain; special mated; $3 each; 
range flock; $1.75 each. oO. ee Fuchs, 


Early, Iowa. 

ONE HUNDRED Barred Rock cockerels 
for sale; big boned, farm raised birds; 

both light and dark mating. Evroul Dee, 








New Hampton, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Thompson’ Barred Rock 
cockerels, show birds, large, well barred, 


$2 each; 6, $11.50. 
Jim Bloemendaal, 


Ad appears but once. 
Alton, Lowa. 








best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














for buying or selling. It produces results. | PUREBRED White Rock pullets, state 
record, nicely developed, ready to lay 
$25 dozen. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ardo 
LIVESTOCK REMEDIES Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct | BUFF Rock cockerels; even, light buff 
to farmers. Serum under our care until color, from strain of good winter lay- 
shipped express to you. This insures you ers; $2 each. D. E. Stevens, Chester r, Ia. Ia. 
products kept under proper care and re- FOR SALE—Purebred Buff Rock cock- 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia- erels, large boned type, farm range; $2 
bility of our products proven by our twelve | each. Mrs.’C. W. Patton, Hampton, Ia. 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 

80 cents per hundred c. c.; virus $1. No RHODE ISLAND REDS 

discrimination. Our customers are our | ROSE Comb Red cockerels; the dark red 


kind, from healthy stock, and guaran- 
teed to suit; $2 to $5 each. John Miller, 








WOOLENS for sale. Your actual oppor- 
tunity. For quick disposal we offer 
salesmen’s samples of woolen goods, un- 
derwear, hosiery, blankets, sheep lined 
coats, mackinaws, leather vests, etc., at 
one-third to one-half less than regular 
prices. Our price list of sample goods is 
now ready; send for it today. Minneap- 
olis Woolen Mills Co., 612-A First Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
TWO Shetland pony colts, ten Shorthorn 
bulls, serviceable age; three gray Per- 





























rich soil. $8,000 cash, balance easy terms. | cheron stallions coming two. F. M. F. 
Box 93, Dayton, Oregon. Cerwinske, Rockford, Iowa. 
WISCONSIN HOTEL for rent or sale; two improved 
4 aa A ° farms, O’Brien county, Iowa; half sec- 
go og or gee i coed pov ph tion, Alberta, for sale or trade. Security 
elly; close to town; good roads, good Investment Co., Peterson, Iowa. 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- FARM MACHINERY 
try. You deal directly with the owners. | FOR SALE—Ann Arbor hay press, 14x18; 
No agents and no commissions. Easy paint like new; good mechanical condi- 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for | tion; $150. Geiser hay press, almost new; 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western | $250. F. O. B. J. B. Mitchell, Farragut, 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Jowa. 
Wisconsin. HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale, carlots. H. W. 


animals, no lesions could be found when 
the animals were slaughtered, and it is 
impossible to say definitely whether they 
were tubercular or not. The other reactor 
passed a retest and was not slaughtered. 
The test may have been at fault in a total 
of three cases out of 858 trials, certainly 
a very satisfactory record. 

Also, no diseased animal ever passed 
the first test, declared the station dairy 
specialist. Whenever an animal became 
tubercular, it gave the usual reaction and 
was immediately removed from the herd, 
thus keeping the herd free from the dis- 
ease. By following this practice, no dem- 
onstrated case of tuberculosis has oc- 
curred in the station herd for the past 
eighteen years. 


Porth & Company, Winfield, Kansas. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL offer: Your first roll of films 
developed, six high gloss prints and an 
enlargement from the best negative, 25c 
= Peerless Photo Co., Charles City, 
owa. 











TANNING 

















Hampton, Iowa. 
TURKEYS 
PUREBRED Bourbon hea toms. $10, hens 
$8; one year old stock. Mrs. Frank 
Oldfather, Route 38, Arlington, Iowa. 
WHITE ROCKS 
WHITE ROCKS, Fishel strain, large, 
heavy-boned, vigorous cockereils, $3 $4 
and $5 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
L. Tompkin, Garrison, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
WHITE W yandotte cockerels, $2 each; 
also White Pekin ducks, $1.2 5 each. 


Mrs. R. 
* POULTRY REMEDIES 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 

fections, including complications of 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, etc., by 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 506 


Jensen, Route 5, Ogden, Iowa. 








doses, add $1 for each additional 100 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. 





MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 

nates Compound, tablet form, used in 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 
septic used for the prevention of fowl 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes- 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tablets, 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








WANTED—Tanning work. We tan your 
hides and make them into coats, robes, 
scarfs, rugs, etc. Guaranteed work; save 








money. Write for catalog. H. Willard, 
Son & Company, 20 South First Street, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
TOBACCO 
HOMESPUN tobacco—Smoking, five 
pounds $1.25, ten $2; pipe free. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Pay when received. 
United Tobacco Growers, Paducah, Ky. 








FOR SALE—Certified Manchu soybeans. 

Direct from grower in sealed bags. High 
yielders, high oil, early maturity. Ger- 
mination and purity guaranteed. Tolono 
Soybean-Seed Ass’n, John T. Smith. Mer., 
Tolono, Champaign County, Illinois. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $7.50 

bushel. Hulled White Sweet Clover, 92 
per cent pure, $6.50 bushel. Track here. 
Sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 
Kansas. 
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OUTSTANDING SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST ABERDEEN-ANGUS SIRE 
Will be the feature of our forth-coming sale to take place at 
MANNING, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER !7, 1924 

Aberdeen-Angus admirers, let this fact burn into your mind: Of the Quite outstanding is.the cow Blackcap Progress 22d, daughter of the 
20 leading sires of prize winners at the Chicago International covering a famed world’s champion Blackcap Revolution. She sells with bull calf at 
period of the past five years, EARL MARSHALL stood at the head of foot by Earl Marshall; undoubtedly the most valuable pair to be found. 
the list. As a sire of high class bulls Earl Marshall never has been In the final it is an offering that merits the support of the young breeder 
equaled. And remember that 13 sons of his are listed in this sale; who has an ear to the ground for a successful future. And every change 
among them the junior champion, BLACK MARSHALL lII1th, perhaps his in prices henceforth is certain to be upward. One more thought: It is 
greatest son. In all there will be 52 head. And besides the 13 bulls by reported by good authority that early in December there will be a reduc- 
Earl Marshal! there are 15 cows with calves at foot, many of which are tion in freight rates of one-half the present rate on ail purebreds. Also, 
bulls that have the ear-marks of real herd headers. They are by Earl everything listed has been tuberculin tested and will be sold subject to a 
Marshall and his sons, while everything old enough are bred to same sires. sixty-day retest. For catalog giving full partichlars address, 

Five outstanding Erica bulls listed by Earl Marshall include Ebrit sz = 
Marshall, Ebner Marshall, Edric Marshall, Eston Marshall and Eline Mar- Auctioneers, Kraschel and Cooper. 
shall. Dont fail to look them up. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces Farmer Representative. 
ESCHER & RYAN, IRWIN, IOWA 
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Fresh From the Country 











IOWA 

Centrali—Dallas County, Nov. 24.—Corn 
husking about half completed; average 
yield about 30 bushels keeping quality 
good but feeding quality at least one- 
fourth off because of chaffy and moldy 
ears. A light snow yesterday will help 
the wheat, which was becoming dry. Few 
cattle being fed and hogs are leaving the 
farms rapidly as the supply of corn runs 
out.—H. C. Flint 

Northern—Hancock County, Nov. 29.— 
Husking progressing rapidly. Many are 
thru; others will finish soon. Spring pigs 
going to market rapidly on account of no 
corn. Corn sells for about $1. The 
weather has been snappy at times, but 
only a trifle of snow once in a while, but 
not enough to stop husking. Poultry prod- 
uce houses losing many chickens on ac- 
count of sickness.—R. 

Centrali—Poweshiek County, Nov. 25.— 
Corn four-fifths husked. Never saw so 
many empty cribs. Hogs going down ev- 
ery day; looks like they would go to 6c. 
Plenty of fall feed. Stock doing well.— 
i Se A 

Southwest—Mills County, Nov. 28.—The 
yield of corn very uneven; strong ground 
with decidedly the best yield; some fields 
have been disappointing in yield; the 
quality generally a little better than last 
year. Have had very little moisture for 
several months and ground quite dry. 
Fall wheat, however, is looking very good. 
Spring pigs thriving very well and there 
seems to be no sickness among the hogs 
as yet.—O. C. C. 

South Central—Madison County, Nov. 
28.—The weather has been fine for drying 
out the corn the past month. Only a few 
light rains and one light snow in a month. 
The grass is still green, and the weather 
still dry, which has been very beneficial 
for drying out the corn which is still 
very green. The roads are good. Some 


are thru gathering corn, some are still. 


plowing, while others are getting up their 
winter's supply of fuel. Stock of all kinds 
is looking well. The weather has been so 
nice there has been very little use for 
feeding of stock as the pastures where 
they have not been pastured too heavy 
are still good. A great many of the hogs 
have beeen put on the market, half fat, 
on account of the corn crop being so poor 
and chaffy.—C. J. Young. 

Western—Sac County, Nov. 24.—Some 
are thru husking. Corn of poor quality. 
No better than anticipated: last summer. 
Reports from 25 to 50 bushels per acre. 
Hog flu in the country. Cold and snow- 
ing this morning. Not many cattle being 
fed.—Janie Mendenhall. 

Western—Sac County. Nov. 28.—The 
unusually dry and sunny weather of Oc- 
tober and November was fine to dry out 
our belated corn crop. Did not have 
enough heat units this year to grow a full 
size corn crop; corn is quite small and 
chaff y ly on spring plowing and 
too early planting. Planting done on fall 
plowine. May 15 to 20, is the best and 
heaviest and the quality fairly good. The 
acreage yield will be short and light in 
weight. 30 to 35 per cent below last year 
the country over; too many cool nights 
this year. Potatoes. hay and apples were 
also good crop. Old pretty well 
shipped out at around $1 and up to $1.08. 
No new corn going to market yet. About 
all in crib now. The popcorn as a money 
yielder this year is ahead of the other 
field crops. Not much cattle feeding be- 
ing done. Don’t hear of any hog sickness. 
All stock in fine condition. No snow yet; 
but little freezing of ground. Very fine 
fall weather.—D. Rininger. 


especi 





corn 


Western—Ida County, Nov. 14.—As we 
approach Thanksgiving we might report 
as a partial list of our blessings that so 
far we have not had any severe storms, 
ne serious outbreak of contagious dis- 
eases, and the following crops were fully 





up to the average: Oats, wheat, hay of 
all kinds, potatoes, pastures and garden 
truck. Corn husking is in full blast and 
quality better than we expected that it 
would be earlier in the season as weather 
this fall was very favorable for maturing 
it. The yield will be light. The following 
cash prices are being paid for farm prod- 
uce: Eggs 38c, butterfat 30c, chickens 
lic to lie.—John Preston. 

Centrai—Hardin County, Nov. 15.—Corn 
picking is the order with a very wide dif- 
ference: some hard, some dry and chaffy 
and some wet and soft. About 20 per cent 
sound, balance chaffy. Yield from 10 to 
50 bushels with not over 30 bushels as an 
average. Very little being marketed. El- 
evators paying lc per pound. <A_ good 
many pigs going to market as there is 
no corn to feed them. Farmers are worse 
off than last year—no corn to sell, big re- 
ceipts make low hog prices, feeding steers 
no market. Small cattle will be roughed 
thru. Fall pasture getting short.—A. R. 
Calkins. 

Eastern—Johnson County, Nov. 15.— 
Corn husking is in full swing. Some farm- 
ers are thru husking already. The yield 
is very poor compared to other years. 
Corn is making from 20 to 50 bushels per 
acre. The quality also is poor, especially 
in the low places. In some fields the qual- 
ity is as good as usual. We had several 
rains the past week. The hog market is 
high. Many farmers are selling their 
half-fed stock because of corn shortage.— 
Go. J. &. 


South Central—Mahaska County, Nov. 
14.—Shucking corn is in full swing. The 
ears are much smaller than usual and 
some of the corn is quite soft. Some are 
sorting their corn to keep it from spoil- 
ing. We are having splendid weather, 
tho it freezes quite hard at night. Dairy 
cows are bringing a good price at sales, 
selling at from $75 to as high as $120. 
Cream is worth 34c.—L. Scharff. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Nov. 14.— 
Except for 7 couple of little snow flurries, 
the weather continues fine, a little cooler. 
Corn husking is the order of the day with 
most farmers. The yield and quality are 
both poor.—E. A. McMillin. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Nov. 14.— 
Farmers husking every fit day now. The 
recent rains have made roads and fields 
heavy. A few are thru picking. Corn 
mostly light. Winter wheat looking fine. 
Some fall plowing being done. A few 
more cases of hog cholera reported. The 
weather has been favorable for all farm 
work.—Fred Schepers. 

Western—Guthrie County, Nov. 14.—The 
yield of corn is disappointing both as to 
quality and quantity. Average yield is 
about 30 bushels per acre; by weight 20 
per cent less. The best corn is on sod 
ground that was fall plowed. The first 
snow ,on the 13th, delayed corn picking. 
Lots of shoats for sale.—Ellis Rogers. 

Northwest—Pocahontas County, Nov. 14. 
—Corn husking in full swing. Many fields 
will yield less than expected. Huskers 
are demanding 8 cents a bushel for husk- 
ing and getting it. Lots of husking ma- 
chines being used here. Some new corn 
has been shelled and graded No. 4. Sev- 
eral cases of hog cholera. Not many farm 
sales. Local market—old corn $9c, new 
corn 89c, oats 42c, hogs $8.30, eggs 4l1c, 
butterfat 35¢e.—F. Blondil. 

Southwest—Cass County, Nov. 14.—The 
weather is very dry—sure good for drying 
out corn, but hard on fall wheat and pas- 
tures. Two rather hard freezes. Corn 
huskinig in full swing. Corn drier than 
expected but yield below the average. 
Not as many cattle being put on feed as 
usual on account of scarcity and high 
price of corn.—Martha Henderson. 

Northeast—Blackhawk County, Nov. 15. 
—Everyone husking corn; corn not yield- 
ing as much as expected and very chaffy. 
Plenty of seed corn picked and taken 
care of. Some still plowing but mostly 
alldone. Very few cattle on feed. Shoats 
willl go to market light. Oki corn 98c, 
barley 70c, oats 4ic, eggs 4ic, butterfat 
44c.—B. S. Strayer. 















MISSOURI 

Northwest—Andrew County, Nov. 14.— 
Weather ideal. Corn husking is the order 
of the day. Our county will average about 
18 bushels to the acre. Some of it is 
wormy and chaffy. Half an inch of rain 
fell Monday night. It made the wheat 
and grass look fine. The bulk of the 
hogs went to market half fat on account 
of a short corn crop. Very few are left 
in the pens. Very few fall pigs to winter. 
Very few cattle on feed. Hens 17c, springs 
19c, eggs 40c, cream 30c, corn $1, oats 50c, 
wheat $1.30, hay $12.—J. W. Griggs. 

Certral—Moniteau County, Nov. 14.— 
Corn gathering in full swing. A good rain 
on the 14th. Not many cattle on feed. 
Some plowing for corn and oats. Winter 
wheat looks good. Fine fall weather for 
working. Eggs 43c, hens 15c, tankage 
$3.60, cream 30c, oil meal $3.—Wesley 
Kiesling. 

North Centrat—Mercer County, Nov. 13. 
—A long dry spell is being broken by 
showers that commenced last night and 
are continuing today. Corn husking is 
in full swing. Corn is mostly dry enough 
to keep, but is pretty chaffy and the yield 
is rather small. Fields that were expected 
to yield from 40 to 50 bushels per acre 
are yielding from 25 to 30 bushels. Corn 
is selling at around the dollar mark. Hay 
is $8 per ton. Hogs are selling from $4 
to $8 per hundred, according to size. Stock 
hogs at, sales bring almost nothing. Very 
few cattle and not many hogs are being 
fed. Eggs are 48c per dozen, hens and 
springs 17c per pound, ducks 13c and 
geese 12c per pound. Many people are 
selling their hogs down to the minimum 
in order to save corn.—W. I. Cox. 


NEBRASKA 


Southern—Clay County, Nov. 14.—Very 
dry here; wheat suffering. Corn solid and 
will yield better than 30 bushels. Lots of 
fields making 45 bushels. Weather cool 
and pleasant. Good weather for corn pick- 
ing. Wheat $1.25, corn 88c. Not many 
cattle on feed. Potatoes 50c. Tempera- 
ture 16 above this morning.—John F. Barr. 

Southeast—Johnson County. Nov. 10.— 
Most corn is being husked. The yield is 
below expectations. Hogs are doing well. 
It is real dry weather. Not enough moist- 
ure for wheat to grow.—Chester H. 
Bowen, 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Tazewell County, Nov. 22.— 
Have had beautiful fall weather and it is 
fine corn husking weather now. Corn is 
averaging from 35 to 60 bushels per acre 
and is of good quality. No damage done 
by frost. Wheat was a light crop this 
year. Oats turned out good, 40 to 65 
bushels per acre. Not so many fall pigs. 
Corn is staying around the dollar price. 
Oats 47 to 50c, wheat $1.35 to $1.40. Good 
potato crop.—Wm. J. Hess. 

Northern—De Kalb County, Nov. 26.— 
Corn about all husked. About half crop. 
Very little corn gone to market. Prac- 
tically all sample grade. Not nearly as 
many cattle to be fed as usual. A good 
many pigs going in light. What winter 
wheat there is looks fine. Very few fall 
pigs.—J. F. Willrett. 





BIG INCREASE IN SOYBEAN ACREAGE 

The acreage of soybeans grown for the 
grain in the northern states, where the 
crop is rapidly gaining in favor, has in- 
creased about 25 per cent this year, ac- 
cording to the federal crop reporting 
board. The total United States acreage 
grown for the beans, rather than for for- 
age, this years is estimated at 534,000 
acres, compared with 452,000 acres last 
year. 

Kentucky and Tennessee show increased 
acreage of 10 per cent grown for grain; 
Ohio, 18 per cent; Illinois, 20 per cent; 
Indiana and Michigan, 25 per cent; Iowa 
and Alabama, 40 per cent. and Missouri, 
50 per cent. General increases occurred in 
the gulf states, but decreases are reported 
for the Carolinas, a reduction of 6 per 
cent being shown in North Carolina, 








SHEEP. 


man 
Shropshires of Right Breeding 
Good big 1 and 2 year old Rams, priced 
right. Don’t loose time in poor breeding, 
y 40 ram lambs, all from Imp. prize win- 

ners. A few ewes of Rector family. ¢, 
D. Nichols Live Stock Cu., Cresco, Ia 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Clydesdale and Percheron 
STALLIONS 


Prize winners at the lowa State Fair. Oxford, Hamp 
shire and Shropshire bred ewes. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 

















JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old. The big type 
with lots of bone. A’ high in price. 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, fowa 


AUCTION KERS 


PPARs 


AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me your $40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives. 






































_BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. All graduates are succesful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for exper: 
auctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free, 
Auctioneers Seheoel of Experience 
222 Witaker Bidg. Davenpert. lows. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Blanchard - lo 








LIVE STOCE 
Gs AUCTIONEER 


Harlan. lows 
H. L. HULL, Auetioneer 
420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lows 
J. B. ROBINSON, 3.08 3, toutacted i 


all breeds. Sioux City, lowa. 




















TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls: ages 3 to 9 mo. Sire: Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 ID. 
Pietie Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress. 


Ed. Kensink, Sioux Co., Hospers, Ia. 








which is the leading producing state for 
this crop. The October 1 average condi- 
tion of the crop for the United States 
was 79 per cent of normal. 

Land planted to cowpeas for the peas 
has. been greatly decreased. the present 
area being 910,000 acres, compared with 
1,218,000 acres last year. The October 1 
condition of the crop for the United 
States is reported as 59 per cent of 
normal. 





HEREFORD ASSOCIATéON RECORDS 
MANY CATTLE 

Nearly 100,000 animals were recorded by 
the American Hereford Breeders Associa- 
tion during the past year, according t 
the annual report of Secretary R. J. Kin- 
zer, given to the association at its annual 
meeting, November 17. <A total of 98,624 
cattle were recorded and 60,341 were 
transferred during the year. Three hun- 
dred seventy-two new members weer add- 
ed to the association roll during the year. 
H. H. Rogers, San Antonio, Texas, was 
chosen president of the association for 
1925. E. M. Cassady, Whiting, Iowa, was 
elected vice-president. Directors named 
were R. P. Lamont, Jr., Larkspur, Colo# 
John W. Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind., and 
J. E. Turner, Kansas City, Mo. E 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 5, 1924 
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DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 

Jan. 15—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Jan. 16—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 
} Jan. 17—Geo. Schoening, Sutherland, Ia. 
j Jan. 17—-David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
j Jan. 20—Geo. Gruber, Farragut, Iowa. 
| Jan. 21—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 

} J n. 22—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Ia. 
Jan. 23—G. P. Kiien, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—A. C. Engel, Rockwell *City, Ia. 

j Jan an. 27—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 

27—Gust Ostberg, Dayton, Iowa. 

} Jan. 28—Tom Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia. 
i Feb. 2—G. L. Emmert & Sons, Mason 
} City, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—Stanley Addy, Marcus, lowa. 


Feb. 14—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 

Feb. 183—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 

.18—Tom Varley, Stuart, Iowa. 

. 19—Kenneth Marsh. Lehigh, lowa. 
24—Paul Parry, Kingsley, Iowa. 

4 Feb. 27—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


i SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


en 


Feb. 7—W. H. Bailey & Son, Elston, Ia. 
Feb. 17—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 
t doah, Iowa. 

, Feb. 18— Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
| Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
Mar. 17—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 


doah, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 12—J. R. Conway, Westfield, Iowa. 


Jan. 21i—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Jan, 22—Joe Pudenz, Carroll, lowa. 

Jan. 23—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

hee 11—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 

Feb. 11—Edw. Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 

. Feb. 1s L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
Feb. 14—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 

«Feb. 25—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 26—John Graff, Estherville, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, 
Iowa. 

{ Mar. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

TAMWORTHS 

Feb. 12—W. T. Barr, Ames, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—Fred J. Fillman, Dexter, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 

: CHESTER WHITES 

Feb. 4—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 5—Irvin Frost, Spirit Lake, lowa 

HAMPSHIRES 

a "ili G. Clark & Co., West Salem, 

web. ‘19—H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, Ia. 

Feb. 19—H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, Ia. 

-Mar. 19—H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, Ia. 

Feb. 25—J. B. Bauer, Hartley, Iowa. 

SHORTHORNS 

Dec. 16—W. E. Graham, Prairie City, Ia. 

Jan. 29—Jesse Binford & Sons, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

Jan. 30—Archie Henderson & Sons, Paul- 
lina, Iowa. 

Mar. 3-4—-Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sales, 
under auspices of the Iowa Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, P. O. Box 1317, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 4—Iowa Royal Polled Shorthorn 


Sale, under auspices of the Iowa Short- 


horn Breeders’ Association, P. O. Box 
1317, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Dec. 17—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS 
Nov. 29 and 30—O. G. Clark & Co., West 


Salem, Wis. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements slready running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
Changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
peeves as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


ESCHER & RYAN’S ANGUS SALE 
A very important event in Angus circles 
will be the sale to be held by Messrs. 
Escher & Ryan, at Manning, Iowa, De- 
cember 17 . It is a well known fact that 
these people are the owners of the great- 
te Aberdeen Angus sire in Earl Mar- 
all in America, if not in the world. Of 
an the prize winners at the Chicago In- 
ternational during the past five years, 
the blood of Earl Marshall is responsible 
for more of them than that of any other 
bull. It has long been recognized that as 
@ sire of superior bulls Earl Marshall 
Perhaps never has been equaled. The sig- 








nificant position which he holds as a sire 
renders this sale a very noteworthy af- 
fair; for the 52 head to be offered repre- 


Sent the blood of Earl Marshall in prac- 
tically every instance. It is possible that 
it will be the last opportunity to purchase 










Cows bred to this famous sire, or a cow 
With a calf at foot by him. Angus breed- 
ers generally are hard pressed when it 
Comes to locating a herd bull, and the 
fact that there will be fifteen bulls in this 
Sale and thirteen by Earl Marshall, should 
bring out the elect who aspire to own an 
honest-to-goodness bull. Foremost among 
his sons is Black Marshall 11th, junior 
Champion at Chicago a year ago, and a 
fSontender for championship honors at the 
last Iowa State Fair, being defeated only 





SHORTHORNS. 








POLAND-CHINAS = 


oer 





ing and in good thrifty condition. 

bulls has not been offered for sale 
header you will not be disappointed 
good enough to win in the big shows. 
mostly the Mary Ann of Lancaster, 
the best of Scotch. The sires are 
pion, Villager, Avondale or 


W. E. GRAHAM & SONS, 





Graham & Sons’ 


AT THE FARM, 18 MILES EAST OF DES MOINES ON HIGHWAY NO. 2, 
ALSO 6 MILES SOUTH OF COLFAX AND 2 MILES WEST OF 


Prairie City, la., Tuesday, Dec. 16 


This is a select offering of cows, heifers and young bulls, all of our own breed- 
There are 1i 
this 

here. 
The 


bulls and a better lot of Scotch 

season. If you are looking for a herd 

The heifers include two show heifers 
offering represents our best families, 
Shepherd Rosemary, Bruce Clara and Mysie— 


show bulls of the 
WhitehaN Sult 
Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


CLAIR MASON, Auctioneer. 


Shorthorn Sale 


prize winning Gainford Cham- 
an breeding. 


Prairie City, lowa 











a woOnrES 


TAMWORTH GILTS FOR SALE_OPEN AND BRED 


Fall and spring gilts of most approved type and breeding, and from large un!{formly good litters. 
Rose Hi! Larry, superior son of the grand champion Rose Hill Anchor. 
-& great cross, come and see. 
J.J. NEWLIN, KR. F. 


grand daughters of Knol! David— 
Highway, 9 miles northwest of Des Moines. 


Sire: 
The dams are exceptionally good 
Farm 3 mile west of Johnson Station on No. 7 
D., GRIMES, IOWA. 


2” KRUG SEED CORN FOR SALE“) 





by the great Blackcap Revolution. Space 
will not permit of our going into detail 
here as to the merit of the many worthy 


specimens to be offered. But we do want 
to say that there will be a string of young 
females sold, which, while rather thin in 
flesh, afford a wonderful opportunity to 
lay the foundation for a real herd of Ab- 
erdeen Angus. Further particulars appear 
in the advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue, and the catalog is replete. Ask 
for it.—Advertising Notice. 


GRAHAM SHORTHORN SALE 


Attention is again called to the excep- 
tionally good Shorthorn offering to be sold 


by W. E. Graham & Sons, Prairie City, 
Iowa, Tuesday, December 16, as adver- 
tised elsewhere in this issue. The eleven 


young bulls in the offering are promising 
herd headers, bred well enough and good 
enough to suit aiscriminatinating breed- 
ers. Among them is one of the best red 
bulls to go at auction this season. He is 
a September yearling, sired by Maxwal- 


ton Pure Gold, a massive show son of 
Maxwalton Renown, by Avondale. An ex- 
ceptionally good dark roan May yearling 
is Champion Villager, a Cruickshank My- 
sie, by Royal Victor, of Villager breeding. 
There are two good young bulls of the 
Mary Ann of Lancaster family and sired 
by the Avondale bull. One of the best is 
a Bruce Clara, or Claudia. The heifers 
are choice and include show heifers. One 
of the show heifers was a winner at Des 
Moines. She is a September yearling, a 
red sired by the Avondale bull. Another 
very attractive show heifer is Gainford’s 


dark roan sired by 
by Gainford Champion. 


Lady Lancaster, a 
Gainford’s Guard, 


She belongs to the Lancaster family, a 
Seotch family noted for show eattle. 
Messrs. Graham & Sons have made a 


splendid record at the state fair and pos- 
sibly with one exception they won more 
ribbons at the 1924 Iowa state fair than 
any other exhibitor. Write for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and arrange to patronize the sale.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


CHOICE HOLSTEINS OFFERED 


A visit to the Morningside herd of 
Holsteins owned by Mr. Ed Rensink, of 
Hospers, Iowa, will inspire the use of the 
Holstein for dairy cattle. Here is a 
young breeder who has a real up-to-date 
herd. He understands the business and 
he carefully attends to it. Everything 
about his fine farm indicates the care 


and attention he devotes to his business. 


We are pleased to direct Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers wanting a young bull, or a few 
females, to this herd. Here may be had 
sons and daughters of Pietje Maplecrest 


Wayne, one of the 
Maplecrest Pontiac, 


proved sons of Pietje 
the 34.57-pound but- 


ter bull. By all means get in touch with 
Mr. Rensink if wanting Holsteins. His 


ecard may be found elsewhere in this is- 
sue.—Advertising Notice. 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


J. H. Aultfather & Son, of Austin, 
Minn.. breeders of Red Polled cattle for 
a good many years, and likewise of Po- 


land China hogs and Percheron horses, of- 


fer for sale surplus stock of all three of 
the breeds. Their advertisement gives 
particulars. They invite you to look over 


their Red Polled bulls. their Poland China 
boars and their Percheron mares, but if 
you are unable to come, they are very 
glad indeed to quote you prices on any- 
thing you may wish to buy. They believe 
their stock will please you.—Advertising 
Notice. 
THOSE DUROC BOARS 


It’s at the Samuelsons, Kiron, Iowa, 
where you will find a good lot of both fall 
and spring boars from which to select 
the sire of your next year’s pork crop 
that is certain to sell very high. No 
greater herd of just top notch brood sows 
and herd boars are to be found anywhere 
than these people possess, and the young 
boars offered reflect this statement. 3e 
sure to see them. The farm is but two 
miles off primary road No. 4.—Advertis- 


“ing Notice. 





SHORTHORNS SELL HIGH IN 
SCOTLAND 

High prices were recorded at the Octo- 
ber calf sales from the noted Collynie and 
Uppermill Shorthorn herds in Scotland. At 
the Uppermill sale held by James and 
Leslie Durno the bull calf, Obligation, was 
sold to Mathew Marshall, Stranraer, Scot- 
land, for 3,300 guineas. Two bull calves 
in the sale of the Collynie offering, owned 
by J. Duthie Webster, brought 1,000 guin- 
eas or more. A good demand for purebred 
cattle was in evidence at these sales and 
at the fall sales at Aberdeen and Bir- 
mingham. 





SHORTHORNS. 


Good Shorthorn Calves 
Wanted 


By feeders. Use a good Shorthorn bull. We can get 
you a good market for the calves. 


The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass'n 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, lil. 








Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulis from 12 to 24 monthe. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Butterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


ELM LAWN FARM 


Offers young Scotch Shorthorn bulls of real merit. 
Also a half dozen hetfers—foundation material. 
Mostly sired by Gainford Royalist, sire of our junior 














champion heifer at Des Moines, 19%. Let us mail 

you list of our winnings. Herd not large but of fine 
quality. Address 

L. C. OLOFF, lreton, la. 





A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer’s 


cow, sent on request. Mitking Shorthorn Society, Independence, fa. 





POLLED Be Shor ROE se 


Polled Shorthorns 


A good lot of Polled Shorthorn bulls (reds and 
rosns) for sale at prices farmers can afford to pay. 
Scotch and American families. 

Ss. B. HUDSON & SON, Knoxville, Ia. 








HOLST KINS. 
nen 
W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ia., offers 
w@. fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bess 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome. 








TAMWORTHS 
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Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Uaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KR. 9, Lowa City, lowa. 








B. F. HARRIS FAKMS 
TAMWORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circulars of win- 
_ sam ners ready. Farmers prices. 
J.M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, I!linois 


Spring Brook Tamworths 


We now offer fall pigs of either sex. Can also fur- 
nish trios unrelated. These pigs are priced right 
and guaranteed to please. 

FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, Iowa 


ROSE HILL TAMS 


Some good boars for sale. These are of the fa- 











mous Rese Hill Anchor breeding. Immune 
and priced to sell. 
A. E. AUGUSTINE, Rose Hill, lowa 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


Am looking for the herd 
Duroc Boars that can show bigger or 
better spring boars than’ we are now offering. Out- 
standing boars. 11 boars by Supreme, dam by Har- 
vester. Others by Pathleader, Fairview Sen. 4 top 
fall boars, Be sure to see us. 
JOHN GRAFF, Estherville, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Twenty fall boars and as many spring boars suit- 
able for herd improvement. We positively offer 
nothing but good stock. Sires: Walt’s King of Cols. 
and Grand Col. If interested will be glad to tell you 
more. Address, N. KM. NELSON, Alta, Lowa. 


INTENSE COL. WINS 


The outstanding feature in Junior yearlings at 
Sioux City this year was Imtemse @ol., an easy 
winner of first place. He is no doubt greatest Colonel 
boar in N. W. Sons of his should interest you. 

E. J. EDWARDS, Alta, flowa 


DUROC BOARS THAT EXCEL 


Fifty of fall and spring farrow. 2 yr. yearlings. Ne 
herd produces more big, rugged. real honest-to- 
goodness he-boars than this one. Drop in and see us. 
You will like our prices too. Farm between Kiron 

















and Odebo} B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, Iowa. 
YORKSHIRES 

H qies be ne and gilts $20 

Large Yorkshire * art end otto aie 


fall pigs $7.50 to 915. Wm. Zahe) te] Riverside, Iowa, 





POLAND CHINA BOARS | 


Immune Big Type Poland China Boars $35.00 
each. March and April farrow. Sired by Biack 
Liberator, and the Peptoraist. Dame by the 
Pathfinder, Ikes Yankee, lowa Timm, Lifhera- 
ter’s Equal, Grand Wonder, Masterpiece and 
others. Also open gilts of the same breeding at 
$30.00. Crates to be returned at our expense. 

Satisfaction guaranteed 


{ KEMP BROS., @. €..B. 3g, Marion, lowa 
Aultfathers’ ““Louble Deckers” 


Oldest herd in the state. Choice serviceable bulls, 
yearling heifers and cows for sale. Federal accredit- 
ed. 30 POLAND CHINA BOARS that are hard te 
beat. Cholera immuned. Young Percheron mages. 
J. H. Aultfather & Son, Austin, Winn. 


Hancherdale Polands 

Sixty-two head of boars on hand for fall trade. 24 
years selling on mail orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sires: Criterio, Kingnite, lowa Critic, Reliable 
Pathfinder. Come or write. 


mM. PrP. HANCH ER, 

















ROLFE, 1OWA 








Silverview Farm Polands 


Herd headed by Pleasant Hill Glant Jr. 
Top fall boars by Trailmaker; real herd boars. Large 
crop of both fal! and spring farrow. Best of breeding 
and pigs tomatch. Geo. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia. 


POLAND GHINA 


Fall Boars sired by a son of IOWA TIMM and 
a son of CRITERION. Well grown and priced to 
sell. Guaranteed to please. 
Hoy E. Burkey, 


OAK GLEN POLANDS 


Large, mellow, easy feeding spring boars by Oak 
Glen Diamond, greatest son of the champion 
Diamond. Few by Model Designer and Progressor. 

Real worthwhile boars. 
Ww. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


MATADOR 


A few choice Poland boars by Matador, In 
Memorium and Black Pepper, priced for 
immediate sale. Johnson Bros., Leslie, la. 





Walnut, lowa 











SPOTTED POLAN! D-CH INAS. 


eae 


Breeders Attention! 


SPECIAL FOR FALL SALES 
Catalogs and bills furnished and sale made for 850, 
Best of reference. H. A. DUNLAP, Live 
Steck Auctioneer, Williamsburg, iowa, 


The Royal Sportsman 


Spotted boars and gilts by him for sale. We can 
also furnish trios of fall pigs not related. Every- 
thing immune and priced to sell. 

w. iM. HAILEY & SON, Elliston, da. 


SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 


Fall yearlings and spring boars. 
Best blood lines. Write 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, iowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS Five fall and fifteen spring 

boars for sale at private 
treaty, priced $25 to $40. Good growthy fellows, good 
breeders. Sires: Eng. Pathfinder, Pathfinder's Per- 
fection, Harvester’s Boy, Pathfinder’s Giant 2d and 
others, Their dams are our best sows. Write or come. 
D. V. Crawford & Sons. Earlham, lowa 


YOUNGBLOOD POLANDS 


Fall and spring boars of Orange ard Clansman 
breeding. Big growthy fellows ready for service. 
Also a gooc yearling son of Advertisers Model. Priced 
where they wil! move. Guaranteed. 

M.C., YOUNGBLOOD, Jefferson, Iowa 

















HAMPSHIKES 


no eee 








PALL OLA 


Sander’s Hampshires 


Won sixteen ribbons including both grand cham- 
Pionships at Des Moines 1924, and 18 at Sioux City. 

A real bunch of spring and fall boars sired by and 
closely related to our prize winners. 


J. M. Sanders, Hartley, fa. 


Hampshire Boars 


60 head of fa}! and spring boars of popular bloodlines. 
Well grown and good belts. Guaranteed to please and 
priced to sell. H. E.Taylor, Dallas Center,ia. 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


First check for $60.00 takes my Junfor Yearling 
Boar, a blue ribbon winner. Spring Boars $18.00. 
Fall Boars $30.00. Cholera immune. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ray W. Eason, Scranton, ia. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Classy spring boars of largest type and every best 
of breeding. High backs, straight legs and best of 
feet. Wecan please you. Herd bas not been picked 
over. Tops are here. Farm adjoins town. 

M. H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Of fall and spring farrow. Sons of Hawkeye Side- 
Ngbt and Marvel Sidelight, state fair winners. A 
better boar than ever—and at a lower price than 
ever. 25 to pick from. 
Klein & Granzow. 














Alden, lowa 





ALL and spring Hampshire boars of the best 
bloodlines and quality.—Will also sell two big 
herd boars. ©. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa 


CHESTER WHITES 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


=Make your 1925 pig crop turn a profit by usitga 
Dig heavy boned top notch boar. 
e have over 50 head and they are the best we 
ever raised. Try one and note the difference. They 
represent 6sires. We ship on appreval—guarantee 


to please—any way you wish. 
¥F. iH. Schmadeke, Clarksville, lewa 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall and spring boars. Tops of our 1923—24 crops. 
to sult the needs of every progressive farmer, 

and priced where you wenid rather have the boar 
than your money. Farm in town. See us or write. 
M. H. ROUNDS, iowa 


Please mention this paper when writings 
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The Automobile business is the biggest and livest busi- 

ness in America today for men who want to earn big 

money. Fifteen million cars must be kept running—with 
a million increase every year—to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of trucks, tractors, stationary engines, 
lighting plants, etc——and it certainly takes a lot of motor 
mechanics to do the job. In fact, the country has never yet 
had enough High Grade Motor Mechanics to do the job— 


the kind we train right here in Lincoln. 4 ' ee f Only60 Days 
$200 to $400 a Month & XS ee ert 


There are plenty of good jobs, paying $200 to $400 a month, 
waiting for Lincoln trained men. You take no chances : I'll teach vou the business 
here. We do not herd students through by the thousands. Ri a of Motor Mecharvicrinedl 
We take only the number of men to whom we can “% ng 4 60 Days. You accomplis 
give personal attention. That’s why this school holds ggggRieeeueeem as SS 7 as much — wd of a 
such a high reputation with the leading men in the Wa eatin | ee cee Oe ee ee 
a ‘ AS mee we take only a limited number 
automobile industry. That’s why my graduates Pes of students and each one 
are sure of good pay jobs. Satisfaction or / receives personal attention 


money back is my motto. ad 4 "i M4 aay 5 SS and help. 
4 a : ~ Go “—- caine a for 
yf ; ourse 
Cash Every ann. ag ~ 


If you prefer, you may go into business for 
yourself, as many of our Graduates have done 
We teach you everything you need to know to 

That’s the beauty of this work— gy AMONTH 
it’s cash every week. No waiting few years. «<now a number of towns right now in the Middle West 
for your pay—no gambling on the season or the crop NY that need Garage and Service Stations. I'll show you how to get started. 


Ps 
ue 

P&M 
ba ee is 


Service Station. There are so many motor machines 
now that the repair business is enormous. Get 
started now and you can clean up a nice fortune ina 


operate an Auto, Truck and Tractor Agency and 
or the price of grain or hogs. Every year is a good The Only School Fully Accredited 
year and you know in advance just what you can de- This is the onlyAutomotive School in the Middle West that ig accredited by the American 
° . iis 380Ciz cational Schools. Ee: ssociz fs ‘ 
pend on and you get it—in real cash every week. vorational training _ business training which have been able weepedewndoniony ate 
° e high standards set by the association. These st ards include mod i t, com- 
If you want such a job, here is your chance. I'll pay petent teachers, adequate facilities, standard courses, honest dealing. cracnel eupervilall 
your railroad fare to Lincoln and give you my Money- ee 


Every Farmer Needs This Training 


Every farmer who has a Tractor, Truck, Auto or Portable Power Outfit needs Lincoln mechani 
cal training. He should takeit himself or send his boy. The expert knowledge you get here W! 
save you hundreds of dollars and lots of valuable time, and your equipment will last twice 
long. Besides you can make hundreds of dollars extra every year helping your neighbors out 


ack Guarantee. 


~ their mechanical troubles, 
Free—“The Road to Success” 


My free book tells all about the opportunities open in this field and how we train men to be Expert 


Motor Mechanics It’s free~write for it today. E. J. Sias, President. 


Lincoln Auto & Tractor School 
2426 O Street Lincoln, Neb. 


a , : E. J. SEAS, President 
Sending this Coupon Lincoln Auto & Tractor School, 


“3 ~ Is the First Step Up 2426 O Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
i ® to Big Pay I am interested in learning to be a Motor Me 


: : hanic. Would li f your new 
We are making a special offer to 100 “The Road to ——— —— 


men who first apply. Fill out the cou- 
pon—mail at once and all information 
will be sent you by return mail. Don’t 
wait—no one ever accomplished any- 
thing by waiting. Act now while others 
hesitate. 


Name eeeee Ce eeerereseeeseseese eoseseere ooceeet® 





